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During  the  j^eur  1915  the  port  of  Bristol  iiceomiiiodatetl  over 
1,500,000  tons  of  shipping,  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  1908 
when  the  Roval  Edward  Dock  was  opened.  This  record  exceeded  by 
1,500,000  tons  the  figures  for  1914,  which  in  turn  were  500,000  tons 
in  excess  of  those  for  1913.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the 
port  during  1915  was  7,873  against  8,882  for  1911. 

The  most  noteworthy  factors  in  the  economic  conditions  of  this 
district  have  been  the  scarcity  of  and  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
the  advanced  cost  of  raw  materials,  and  the  dislocation  of  customary' 
channels  of  traffic,  caused  by  the  war. 

Increased  Trade  with  United  States — Grain  Trade. 

An  interesting  feature  has  been  the  increased  trade  with  the 
Cnited  States  and  Canada.  This  applies  not  onh'  to  the  Eastern 
States,  but  to  the  States  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Atlantic  steam- 
ship lines  have  been  fully  booked  up. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  consequent  re- 
duction of  time  occupied  in  transit,  many  classes  of  merchandise 
heretofore  obtained  from  Southern  Europe  are  now  received  from 
California.     This  ai)plies  jjarticularly  to  dried  fruits. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  increased  imports  of  dried  fruits,  canned 
salmon,  and  barley  coming  from  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Maple  I^eaf 
Line  is  providing  an  accelerated  service  of  steamers. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  an  extensive  grain  trade  was 
cut  oif  from  Kussia  and  Roumania,  and  Bulgarian  ports  in  the  Bhick 
Sea.  The  trade  with  Australia  and  Canada  was  also  affected  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  liners  were  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment. There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  '  in  imports  from 
Scandinavia  and  France,  a  new  line  of  steamers  having  been  in- 
augurated from  Havre. 

The  agricultural  industry  has  been  considerably  affected  by  the 
shortage  of  labor  brought  about  by  the  war,  and  the  use  of  women 
as  farm  hands  has  been  made  necessary  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 
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Quantities  of  Principal  Imports  into  Bristol. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Bristol  Docks  Office,  the  quantity 
^f  the  principal  goods  imported  into  Bristol  during  the  calendar 
shears  1914  and  1915  "were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Grain: 

Barley 

Maize 

Oats 

AVheat 

Other... 

Wheat,  meal  and  tloiu' 

Rice 

Maize  meal,  rice  meal,  offals . . 

Oilcalce 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Eggs 

Fish 

Fruit: 

Fresh- 
Apples  

Bananas 

Lemons  and  oranges. 

Other 

Dried— 

Currants 

Raisins 

Other  kinds 

Canned 

Meats: 

Raoon  and  hams 

Salted 

Frozen 

Canned 


191-1 

1915 

Tovs. 

Tons. 

202, 260 

141, 124 

134, 371 

169, 651 

56, 733 

74, 574 

407, 304 

362, 001 

7,997 

5, 958 

31,205 

32, 644 

2, 107 

20,196 

10, 1 10 

21,162 

1,546 

12,358 

1,853 

1,729 

2,1S5 

4, 763 

345 

182 

791 

940 

1,128 

1,733 

65,091 

,')2,042 

17,6:34 

22, 979 

1,746 

3,172 

3,671 

3,620 

1,872 

1,422 

767 

614 

2,482 

1,513 

5,183 

16, 403 

362 

714 

7,568 

13,681  1 

1,200 

1,069 

Articles. 


Milk  (condensed) 

Oil: 

Cottonseed 

Nut 

Olive 

Provisions; 

Butter 

Cheese 

Lard 

Sugar: 

Refined  and  unrefmed. . . 

Glucose 

Molasses 

Vegetables: 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

All  other 

Petroleum     and     petroleum 

spirit 

Iron 

Seeds: 

Clover,  etc 

Oilseeds 

Soya  beans 

Ground  nuts 

Timber  and  deals 


1914 


Tons. 
1,709 

30 
425 
91 

775 
15, 759 

8,427 

91,042 
7, 1.52 
9, 063 

6, 907 
3,591 
1,672 
1,436 

174,740 
32, 012 

380 

65, 925 

5,264 

6 

1.53, 342 


1915 


Tons. 
1,91 


594 


096 
15,214 
10,684 

59, 448 
6,976 
8,741 

7,387 
141 

2,022 

GSl 

197,714 
31,954 

242 

51,173 

15, 724 

5,9  5 

183,084 


Manufactures  of  Bristol. 

The  diversity  of  the  industries  of  this  city  is  indicated  by  the 
following  list  of  the  principal  articles  manufactured:  Aeroplanes, 
agricultural  machinery,  ale,  alkali,  anchors,  bath  stone,  bicycles, 
bolts,  boots  and  shoes,  bottles,  candles,  carriages,  carpets,  chains, 
chemicals,  chocolate,  clothing,  cocoa,  confectioner}',  corsets,  cotton 
goods,  cottonseed  cake,  dairy  utensils,  engines,  fire  bricks,  fire  clay, 
flour,  fuller's  earth,  furniture,  galvanized  iron,  hardware,  hats,  hol- 
low ware,  iron  goods,  leather,  locomotives,  marble,  motor  bicvcles, 
motor  cars,  motor  wagons,  nails,  oils  and  colors,  paper,  pickles,  pot- 
tery, printing,  railway  and  signal  apparatus,  railway  Avagons,  rope, 
soap,  salt,  sauces,  stationery,  steel  goods,  stout,  strontia,  tin  plates, 
tobacco,  twine,  tubes  (brass,  copper,  steel,  and  iron),  varnish,  vinegar, 
and  woolen  goods. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  industries  are  meeting  with  diffi- 
cult}' in  obtaining  sufficient  raw  materials,  as  their  sources  of  supply 
have  in  many  instances  been  restricted  since  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war. 

Increased  Freights  Affect  Grain  Trade — Milling  Industry. 

Grain  forms  one  of  the  staples  of  the  shipping  trade  of  Bristol, 
the  value  of  wheat  alone  imported  during  1914  being  $16,880,000, 
while  the  total  value  of  all  goods  exported  from  this  port  amounted 
to  onl}'  $17,401,000.  The  growth  of  the  milling  industry  has  been 
considerable  during  the  past  few  years,  and  a  large  number  of  mills 
rare  now-  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol  docks.  Increased  freight 
rates  and  shipping  charges  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  sufficient 
haulage  and  railway  trucks  have  hampered  the  trade  to  some  extent 
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during  the  past  year,  and  the  operation  of  ''  extra  profits  "  in  the 
Britisli  budget  is  reported  to  have  materially  lessened  its  financial 
capacity  to  hold  usual  stocks  at  the  increased  prices.  The  volume  of 
trade  in  flour  has  been  well  maintained,  and  the  value  of  ofi'als 
has  been  higher  than  for  many  years. 

Considerable  attention  is  now  being  given  by  local  tradesmen  to 
the  possibilities  of  building  up  a  trade  in  palm  kernels,  which  before 
the  war  were  imported  extensively  by  Germany  from  West  Africa, 
and  it  is  reported  that  steps  are  being  taken  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  definite  results. 

Increase  in-  Cost  of  Feeding  Stuffs. 

The  war  has  brought  about  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
feeding  stuffs,  owing,  to  some  extent,  to  the  inability  of  seed  crushers 
to  cope  with  the  demand. 

According  to  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  approximate 
prices  per  ton  at  the  end  of  November,  1915,  of  some  of  the  leading- 
feeding  stuffs  on  the  Bristol  market  were  as  below : 


Article. 

Amount. 

Article. 

Amoimt. 

$48.06 
51.08 
60.22 

43.80 
45.02 

Palm-nut  kernel  cake 

J34.35 

Ground-nut  cake  

46  21 

47.45 

Wheat  bran  

39  54 

85.16 

Import  of  Provisions  Normal. 

Bristol  is  an  important  center  of  the  provision  trade,  and  is  in  close 
touch  with  surrounding  agricultural  districts  where  dairy  and  mixed 
farming  is  carried  on.  Considerable  colonial  and  foreign  produce 
passes  through  this  port.  Large  supplies  of  canned  salmon  and  fruit 
are  received  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
New  Zealand  lamb  and  frozen  meat  from  Australia  and  Argentina 
have  become  firmly  established  in  this  market. 

The  local  provision  trade  was  satisfactorily  maintained  during 
1915.  There  has  been  a  large  demand  for  American  provisions  and 
foodstuffs,  and  a  large  import  trade  has  been  maintained  with  the 
United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  butter,  the  import  of  all  kinds  of  provi- 
sions has  been  up  to  the  normal  in  volume  and  tonnage,  and  there 
has  been  no  noticeable  accumulation  of  stocks. 

Although  the  quantities  of  Danish  and  Iri.sh  bacon  have  varied 
considerably,  the  supplies  have  not  been  so  large  as  in  1914.  On 
account  of  occasional  shortages  of  hogs  during  the  latter  months  of 
1915,  the  import  of  bacon  from  Canada  underwent  many  changes. 

The  price  of  bacon  has  been  high  during  the  past  year,  and  ilic 
difference  at  the  close  of  1915  over  that  of  the  first  few  months  was 
about  $1.95  to  $2.13  per  hundredweight  (1  liundredweight  =  112 
pounds). 

Early  in  the  season  there  was  an  indication  of  a  largelj^  increased 
supply  of  Canadian  cheese,  which  resulted  in  a  sharp  drop  in  market 
prices.    It  is  reported  that  the  decline  in  values  was  further  brought^ 
about  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  Gov- 
ernment demands  for  chee.se,  other  commodities  having  been  largely 
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substituted  for  military  consumption.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
cheese  having  thus  been  thrown  on  the  market,  there  was  a  decline 
in  prices  to  the  extent  of  from  $3.65  to  $5.87  per  hundredweight. 
This  caused  very  free  buying,  which  in  the  course  of  time  as  the 
season  was  nearing  its  close  was  checked  by  a  rapid  recovery,  with 
the  natural  result  that  supplies  became  scarcer  and  the  market  re- 
turned to  its  former  high  level. 

Owing  to  some  extent  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  customary 
shipments  from  Siberia,  the  price  of  butter  was  high  throughout  the 
season.  This  for  a  time  induced  large  imports  from  the  United 
States.  There  were  also  a  number  of  shipments  from  Argentina, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

Fruit  Imports. 

Tke  fruit  service  between  Central  America,  Jamaica,  and  Bristol 
yields  a  banana  cargo  averaging  70,000  bunches.  The  imports  in 
1914  amounted  to  65,091  tons,  and  in  1915  to  52,012  tons.  This 
decrease  is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by  restricted  crops. 
From  250,000  to  270,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons  are  normally 
imported  per  annum,  and  about  5,000  tons  of  currants. 

The  Timber  Industry. 

From  .25,000  to  45,000  tons  of  timber  are  imported  into  Bristol 
every  year.  Numerous  saAvmills,  planing  and  molding  works,  and 
door  and  sash  factories  are  located  here.  Cabinetmaking  is  also 
an  important  industry,  both  high-class  furniture  and  the  less  ex- 
pensive sort  being  manufactured.  A  large  quantity  of  Avood  is  im- 
ported for  use  in  connection  with  box  making,  principally  used  in 
connection  with  the  cocoa  and  tobacco  business.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  value  of  timber  used  in  connection  with  the  box-making 
industry  in  Bristol  is  nearly  $750,000  per  annum.  In  normal  times 
this  comes  chiefly  from  Sweden,  Canada,  Norway,  and  Finland. 

At  the  end  of  1911  freights  for  timber  from  Archangel  Avere 
about  $14.60  per  standard  of  165  cubic  feet.  They  opened  in  1915 
at  about  $20.69  and  at  the  end  of  the  j^ear  amounted  to  about  $48.67. 

Although  there  Avas  a  considerable  slackness  during  the  first  feAV 
months  of  the  year  in  the  furnishing  and  cabinetmaking  industry,  a 
recovery  quickly  folloAved,  Avith  the  result  that  orders  have  been 
plentiful  and  the  trade  may  be  regarded  as  good.  Higher  wages 
received  for  munition  work  and  the  demands  of  the  army  haA^e,  how- 
ever, brought  about  a-  shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  this  industry. 
The  cost  of  materials  has  been  unusually  high,  advances  having  been 
most  erratic  and  unexpected  in  character,  and  the  trade  has  met  Avith 
much  difficult}^  in  securing  adequate  transit  facilities. 

The  imports  of  timber  and  deals  amounted  to  158.342  tons  in  1914 
and  to  183,084  tons  in  1915. 

The  Leather  and  Shoe  Trade. 

During  the  year  1915  the  tanning  trade  Avas  affected  by  the  in- 
creased prices  for  leather,  hides,  and  other  materials  used  in  this 
industry.  In  the  case  of  tanning  materials,  nearlj^  all  quotations 
were  double  what  the}'  Avere  during  June  and  Jul}',  1914,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  these  conditions  will  continue  so  long  as  the  sources 
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of  supply  are  ])ractically  restricted  to  America.  The  increase  in 
wages,  paid  as  war  bonus,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  in- 
creased cost  of  ])roduction,  and  there  has  been  the  further  difficulty 
of  obtaining  sufficient  labor  to  work  the  tanning  yards  to  their  full 
capacity.  It  Avas  reported  that  the  price  of  leather  and  native  hides 
fell  to  almost  a  normal  level  toAvard  the  end  of  1915  and  that  prewar 
prices  had  l)een  resumed. 

^  Boot  manufacturers  in  this  district  had  a  busj^  year.  Up  to  the 
early  autumn  the  factories  were  engaged  almost  entirel.v  on  army 
contracts.  Later  the  manufacturers  were  trying  to  clear  otT  some 
of  the  orders  that  had  accumulated  for  home  and  export  markets 
and  gave  little  attention  to  army  work.  Although  prices  of  leathei" 
have  been  very  high,  it  was  reported  that  boot  manufacturers  in 
Bristol  and  Kingswood  have  met  with  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
adequate  prices. 

Difficulty  in  Obtaining  Hemp. 

The  hemp  and  flax  trade  has  experienced  the  same  difficulty  as 
many  other  industries,  and  it  was  hard  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply 
of  raw  materials  during  last  year.  The  price  of  flax  has  been  high, 
and  Indian  and  colonial  fibers  have  been  to  a  large  extent  substituted 
for  the  ones  previously  used.  Supplies  of  raw  material  from  Russia 
have  been  obtained  with  much  difficulty.  Even  when  such  shipments 
arrived  they  were  in  many  cases  found  to  be  damaged,  owing  to  the 
long  land  journeys  over  Russia  to  Archangel,  the  conjestion  and  delay 
at  that  port,  and  the  subsequent  passage  in  any  class  of  ship  which 
could  be  secured.  In  consequence,  British  and  Irish  grown  flax  has 
been  much  in  demand,  and  it  is  reported  that  over  $973.30  per  ton  has 
been  paid  for  flax  grown  in  Ireland. 

Italian  hemp  was  fairl}^  cheap  and  plentiful  in  the  earl}^  part  of 
1915,  but  when  Italy  entered  the  war  the  trade  Avas  consicterabl^y  cut 
olf,  with  the  result  that  prices  were  50  to  GO  per  cent  higher  than 
normal  at  the  close  of  1915.  In  hard  fibers,  Manila  and  New  Zea- 
land did  not  experience  in  the  earW  part  of  the  A'ear  the  advances 
that  came  later  on  for  the  increased  quantities  required  for  rope 
making,  cordage,  and  binder  twine.  There  was  a  big  demand  for 
the  latter  during  the  .year,  and  in  consequence  prices  advanced. 

Insufficient  Transit  Facilities  for  Coal. 

The  collieries  in  tliis  vicinity  in  normal  times  are  reported  to 
employ  about  2,000  miners  and  to  produce  10,000  tons  per  week,  Tlie 
principal  coal-mining  centers  in  this  district  are  Somerset  and  tlio 
Forest  of  Dean. 

Owing  to  a  large  number  of  collier}'  Avorkmen  having  joined  the 
army,  the  condition  of  the  coal  trade  of  this  district  during  1915 
Avas  abnormal.  As  has  been  the  case  in  nearly  all  other  industries. 
Avages  and  the  price  of  materials  used  in  this  industry  have  increased 
considerabh'.  The  enhanced  cost  of  coal  has  been  brought  about 
to  a  considerable  extent  b}^  these  causes,  as  Avell  as  by  the  shortage 
of  output  and  the  irregular  transportation  facilities  over  the  rail- 
Avays.  The  demand  for  all  qualities  has  been  good,  both  for  export 
and  home  trade;  but  OAving  to  the  large  quantities  required  for  the 
iiaA'y  and  the  shortage  of  ships  for  transportation,  the  export  trade 
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from  this  district  has  been  siimll.  It  is  now  necessary  to  obtain  an 
order  before  any  cargo  of  coal  can  be  exported,  and  as  these  are  not 
freel}'  issued  this  has  been  an  additional  factor  in  bringing  about  a 
depression  in  the  export  trade. 

Demand  for  Chocolate  and  Confectionery — Sugar  Imports. 

The  demand  for  confectionery  during  101,5  was  so  large  that  man- 
ufacturers in  this  district  were  not  able  to  fill  more  than  a  portion 
of  the  orders  received  during  the  year.  The  dem.and  has  been  prin- 
cipally for  a  better  class  of  goods,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  sugar,  which  is  the  chief  raw  material  used  in  this  industry,  has 
advanced  about  100  per  cent,  and  nearly  all  raw  materials  used  in 
this  trade  have  gone  up  in  cost,  many  of  them  from  50  to  100  per 
cent. 

The  customs  duty  paid  on  refined  and  unrefined  sugar  imported 
into  Bristol  during  the  calendar  year  1915  amounted  to  $1,581,510; 
59,448  tons  were  imported  during  the  year.  Before  the  war  beet 
sugar  was  imported  in  large  quantities  from  countries  now  at  Avar 
wdth  Great  Britain,  and  in  consequence  of  the  cutting  off  of  these 
sources  of  supply,  the  trade  has  been  considerably  dislocated.  Large 
quantities  of  semirefined  white  sugar  are  now  being  imported  from 
Java,  Mauritius,  and  Cuba, 

Record  Year  for  Tobacco  Industry. 

Many  small  factories  and  independent  companies  were  formerly 
engaged  in  the  tobacco  industry  in  this  district,  but  when  the 
American  Tobacco  Trust  indicated  an  intenticm  to  enter  this  territory 
they  combined  into  one  large  corporation,  embracing  most  of  the 
leading  firms  in  this  country,  under  the  name  of  the  Imperial  To- 
bacco Co.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  British-American  Tobacco  Co.  has  also  an  extensive  plant  in 
this  city,  which  confines  its  activities  to  the  export  branch  of  the 
trade.  Two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  this  company  is  reported  to  be 
owned  b}^  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  and  one-third  by  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  Co. 

These  companies  now  (nnploy  manj'  thousand  hands,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  tobacco  is  the  leading  industry  in  the  city.  The  duty 
paid  on  tobacco  during  the  calendar  year  1915  Avas  $37,952,227.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $7,700,044  over  the  previous  year.  The  value  of 
tobacco  imported  during  the  calendar  year  1914  Avas  $1,971,555,  but 
these  figures  are  in  no  Avay  an  indication  of  the  A'olume  of  trade  or 
the  importance  of  this  industry,  as  most  of  the  leaf  used  by  the 
tobacco  factories  in  this  city  comes  through  indirect  channels. 

The  year's  trade  in  tobacco  is  reported  to  have  been  Avell  main- 
tained, and  the  factories  Avere  kept  bus}'.  Bristol  manufacturers  con- 
tinue to  receiA'e  large  orders  for  the  army  and  navy.  Bonding  accom- 
modation, which  has  hitherto  been  insufficient,  has  been  considerably 
extended  through  private  enterprise,  and  the  docks  committee  has 
built  a  third  Avarehouse  for  the  storage  of  tobacco. 
The  Engineering  Industry. 

In  the  building  trade  the  war  has  given  considerable  employment 
to  carpenters  and  laborers.  Builders  engaged  in  GoA^ernment  work 
have  been  busy,  but  those  confining  themselves  to  ordinary  under- 
takines  have  done  little  business. 
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In  normal  times  all  sorts  of  constructional,  iron,  and  steel  work  is 
engaged  in,  and  bridges,  iron  buildings,  pontoons,  tanks,  etc.,  are 
produced,  and  a  considerable  number  of  contracts  are  carried  out  for 
the  British  colonial  offices  and  for  foreign  railway'  companies. 

The  manufacture  of  galvanized  iron  goods  was  started  in  Bristol 
about  50  3'ears  ago,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  plants  for  this  kind 
of  work  is  located  at  Bristol.  The  value  of  galvanized  iron  sheets  ex- 
ported during  the  calendar  year  1914  was  $5,448,000,  and  of  tin  plates 
and  tin  sheets  $3,497,000.  These  goods  are  shipped  principally  to 
Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Argentina. 
Building  of  Motor  Cars,  Railway  Stock,  Etc. 

A  large  number  of  carriage  manufacturing  firms  have  turned  to 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  An  allied  industry  of  some  impor- 
tance is  the  building  of  railway  stock,  and  most  of  the  English  rail- 
wa3's  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  supplied  with  coaches  of 
Bristol  make.  Tramcars  and  omnibuses,  and  even  vehicles  for  circus 
menageries,  are  included  in  the  scope  of  this  industry. 

There  are  extensive  workshops  for  manufacturing  locomotives  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  These  are  shipped  both  to  home  and  foreign 
markets.  The  locomotive  manufacturing  industry  has  found  a  great 
demand  for  its  products  during  the  year,  but  the  output  has  been 
considerably  restricted  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  skilled  labor. 

The  building  of  motorcycles  is  an  industry  only  recently  estab- 
lished. Bristol-built  motorcycles  have  a  strong  hold  on  the  British 
market,  and  the  industry  at  this  city  employs  about  GOO  hands. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  firms  producing  a  subsidy  lorr}', 
there  are  no  important  manufacturers  at  present  in  this  district  sup- 
plying lorries  to  the  Government,  Most  of  the  local  firms  are  now 
devoting  their  attention  to  special  manufactures. 

Shortage  of  Skilled  Laljor  in  the  Pottery  Trade. 

The  pottery  industry  has  found  difficulty  in  providing  a  supply 
equal  to  the  demand,  oAving  to  some  extent  to  the  shortage  of  skilled 
labor.  As  nevv  construction  work  has  practically  been  ^suspended, 
the  sanitary  and  tile  branches  of  this  industry  have  been  considerablj^ 
crippled.  In  spite  of  the  high  prices  that  are  now  made  necessary 
by  the  increased  cost  of  production,  the  domestic  earthenware  trade 
has  found  a  large  demand  for  its  products  and  has,  in  fact,  received 
more  orders  than  it  could  fill.  It  is  reported  that  this  trade  is  finding 
much  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  crates,  as  more  are  now  needed 
owing  to  the  delays  in  getting  back  the  empties. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  of  business  in  the  fine-art 
printing  and  publishing  trade,  which  is  an  important  industry  in 
both  Bristol  and  Bath,  These  articles  are  mostly  classed  as  luxuries, 
for  which  the  demand  has  been  greatly  lessened  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

Civilian  Clothing  in  Demand. 

There  is  a  large  output  of  woolen  clothing  of  medium  and  better 
class  material  and  also  clothing  for  Government  contracts.  A  con- 
siderable export  trade  is  done.  The  manufacture  of  stays  and  corsets 
has  become  a  highly  organized  business.  Women's  blouses  is  another 
feature  of  the  local  clothing  trade.  Several  large  Manchester  whole- 
sale dry-goods  merchants  have  important  branches  at  Bristol. 
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"Wholesale  clothing  firms  were  busy  during  the  early  part  of  1915 
with  war  contracts,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  supplies  in 
this  connection  were  more  than  equal  to  the  demand,  with  the  result 
that  toward  the  end  of  the  year  few  service-dress  contracts  were 
obtained  in  the  West  of  England.  There  has  been  a  constant  demand 
for  civilian  ready-made  clothing  in  the  home  trade,  and.  judging 
from  the  number  of  orders  which  have  been  placed,  it  would  appear 
that  the  retailer  has  been  doing  a  satisfactory  trade  in  spite  of  the  war. 

The  supply  of  the  export  clothing  trade  has  been  fairly  well  main- 
tained, and  it  is  reported  that  orders  are  being  received  from  markets 
to  which  Bristol  manufacturers  had  not  previously  been  exporting. 
Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  and  cost  of  production, 
prices  of  all  soft  goods  have  shown  a  marked  increase. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  West  of  England  cloth  manufacture  is 
at  Stroud,  Gloucestershire.  There  are  many  extensive  mills,  employ- 
ing thousands  of  hands.  The  Stroud  industry  is  especially  known 
for  its  broadcloth.  Most  of  the  woolen  goods  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  declared  at  the  Bristol  consulate  are  manufactured  b}' 
mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Stroud.  The  value  of  woolen  goods  sent  to 
the  United  States  in  1915  was  $109,672,  an  increase  of  about  $30,000 
over  the  previous  year. 

Brushes — Paper  and  Other  Trades. 

It  is  said  that  the  brush-making  inclustr}'  is  having  difficulty  in 
obtaining  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  its  products  and  is 
now  looking  to  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  supply. 

The  paper-bag  factories  in  Bristol  have  a  large  Aveekly  output,  and 
a  large  staff  of  commercial  travelers  are  engaged  in  the  sale  of  these 
articles  in  the  western  part  of  England.  The  manufacture  of  boxes 
made  of  card  and  cardboard  is  carried  on  extensively.  Other  in- 
dustries related  to  this  trade  are  the  manufacturing  of  envelopes, 
ledgers,  and  stationery. 
The  Earth-Color  Indiistry. 

The  earth-color  industry-  of  Great  Britain  is  principally  situated 
in  and  around  Bristol,  by  reason  of  the  extensive  deposits  of  color- 
producing  mineral  substances  worked  in  this  locality,  from  which 
the  most  important  groups  of  mineral  colors  are  prepared.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  allied  products  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  this  city,  and  an  export  trade  is  carried 
on  with  the  principal  industrial  countries  of  the  world.  Varnishes, 
enamels,  japans,  and  linoleums  are  manufactured  on  a  large  scale. 

Oil  Imports — The  Soap  Indiistry. 

During  the  caledar  3'ear  1914  over  23,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum 
Avere  imported  into  Bristol.  These  figures  alone  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  importance  of  this  trade.  Customs  figures  indicate  that 
during  the  calendar  year  1915,  $528,677  was  paid  as  import  duty  on 
motor  spirit,  an  increa«e  of  $92,639  over  the  figures  of  1914. 

There  are  large  factories  in  this  district  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  and  candles.  Considerable  trade  is  done  both  in  the 
home  and  foreign  markets.  The  output  includes  fine  milled  toilet 
soaps,  a  cheap  domestic  soap,  in  which  olive  oil  is  a  prominent  in- 
gredient, yellow  bar  soap,  mottled  soap  for  scullery  use,  and  soai^ 
for  rougher  cleaning  purposes. 
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Bristol's  Advantages  as  a  Distributing  Center. 

A  glance  at  the  map  Avill  indicate  the  advantages  of  Bristol  as  a 
deep-water  port,  situated  far  up  the  Bristol  Channel  and  in  clo-e 
proximity  to  industrial  centers  in  the  Midlands  of  England,  lis 
dock  accommodations  and  railway  and  water  connections  are  ad- 
equate and  provide  facilities  for  distribution  and  collection  of  mer- 
chandise to  and  from  the  principal  centers  of  England.  The  u|)-to- 
date  appliances  Avitli  which  the  port  is  now  equipped  enable  large 
vessels  to  be  discharged  and  loaded  without  delay.  The  ocean 
steamship  berths  are  directl}^  connected  by  the  dock  lines  with  the 
railway  companies'  main  lines,  and  afford  facilities  for  delivery  of 
traffic  direct  to  and  from  railway  trucks. 

Merchandise  of  all  kinds,  fresh  and  frozen  meat,  and  other  per- 
ishable goods  are  dispatched  to  London,  the  Midlands,  South  and 
Southwest  of  England,  and  South  Wales.  There  is  close  communi- 
cation between  this  port  and  the  populous  mining  districts  of  South 
AVales,  to  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain,  provisions,  and 
general  merchandise  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  New 
Zealand  are  dispatched.  Transportation  is  provided  by  the  Severn 
and  allied  canals  with  the  principal  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
Midlands,  and  by  means  of  the  Feeder  Canal  and  River  Avon  to 
Bath  and  places  in  that  vicinit3\ 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  principal  articles  sent  from  the  Bristol  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  years  1914  and  1915  and  their 
values  as  shown  by  invoices  certified  at  this  consulate,  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Animal  charcoal 

S19, 780 
18,684 

$10, 239 
3,024 

3, 278 
3,866 
16,702 
46, 733 
4,487 
1,501 
4,346 
3,180 

17,194 
2,013 
3, 525 
6,038 
6,169 

Gloves      

812,117 

238, 126 

2,937 

655 

23, 877 

115, 603 

19, 829 

6,-306 

1,118 

19, 010 

?4,  C70 

Hides           

120  648 

Household  effects    

214 

14,618 
15,660 
53,  207 
10,  288 
2,030 

6,327 

Bookbinding  material 

Books 

Iron  oxide 

19  793 

Pins  

16  804 

7,181 

Cement    

Poultry  (live) 

1  414 

Celestite 

Seeds  

21,141 

Chemicals: 

61,640 
2.5, 551 
651 
6, 555 
6,281 
10,738 

118  579 

7,416 
137,475 
180,390 

11,951 

Bleaching  powder 

169, 672 

44, 815 

Total 

Fullers  earth 

1,010,548 

670  101 

Although  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1015 
were  $331,1:14:  less  than  during  the  preceding  year,  these  figures  exceed 
those  of  1913  by  approximately  $110,000.  The  value  of  exports  for 
1911  reached  the  maximum  figure,  and  it  was  an  exceptional  year, 
while  the  exports  for  1915  were  at  a  normal  level. 
Demand  for  American  Goods. 

There  is  a  demand  for  all  kinds  of  American  goods. 

According  to  local  buyers,  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  to  be  con- 
tended with  by  American  dealers  seeking  to  export  to  this  countr}^  is 
the  high  freight  rate,  which  in  some  instances  makes  it  necessary  to 
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quote  prices  too  high  to  suit  Bristol  merchants.  This  applies  ill 
particular  to  such  articles  as  box  shocks,  wire  rope,  lumber,  building 
materials,  and  punips.  The  failure  of  American  firms  to  submit  quo- 
tations c.  i.  f.  destination  and  to  state  prices  in  pounds,  shillingSj  and 
pence  instead  of  dollars  has  in  some  instances  prevented  business 
being  done,  as  local  importers  often  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  ascer- 
tain in  aclvance  even  approximately  what  the  goods  are  going  to  cost 
after  freights,  insurance,  and  other  incidental  exj^enses  have  been 
covered. 

Market  for  Glass  and  Nails — Box  Shocks. 

Glass  and  wire  nails  are  the  articles  for  which  there  is  the  greater 
demand,  and  this  office  has  from  time  to  time  received  numerous  in- 
quiries from  dealers  who  desire  to  bu}'  these  articles  from  the  United 
States.  Wire  nails  should  be  packed  in  bags  of  112  pounds  (1  hun- 
dredweight). 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  large  demand  for 
round  wire  nails,  wire  slate  nails,  galvanized  wire  slate  nails,  wire  lath 
nails,  galvanized  wire  lath  nails,  cement  wire  coated  nails,  blued  wire 
clout  nails,  bright  wire  clout  nails,  oval  wire  nails,  wire  panel  pins, 
plain  wire  nails,  wire  pipe  nails,  wire  tram  nails  (raised  and  flat 
heads),  wire  dowels,  and  bright  and  gahanized  wire  staples. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  demand  for  box  shocks,  as  the  large 
tobacco,  cocoa,  chocolate  and  soap  manufacturers  in  Bristol  consume 
a  large  quantity.  These  firms  usually  manufacture  the  whole  cases 
required,  generall.y  from  Quebec  spruce  deals,  averaging  third  quality. 
The  sizes  range  from  12  by  G  inches  (foj  small  chocolate  boxes)  to 
cases  for  export  purposes  of  about  4  by  2  b}'  2  feet.  The  boards 
would  average  about  8  inches  in  width  and  various  thicknesses 
from  one-fourth  to  seven-eighths  inch.  Boards  required  for  export 
l^urposes  are  rabbeted  with  loose  tongues  about  1  inch  by  one- 
eighth  inch.  The  shocks  for  small  boxes  are  planed  on  one  side, 
and  those  for  cases  are  clean  sawn.  Owing  to  higher  freights,  it  is 
rather  difficult  for  Americans  to  compete  with  Scandinavian  goods. 
Wire  Rope,  Cotton  Goods,  Glass  Jars,  Etc. 

Quotations  from  the  United  States  for  wire  rope,  semirotary  pumps, 
pencils,  and  safety  pins  have  been  too  high  to  bring  orders.  There  is 
a  large  demand  for  cotton  goods,  such  as  formerly  came  from  bel- 
ligerent countries  whose  markets  are  now  cut  off,  particularly  for 
cotton  blankets,  women's  divided  skirts,  ordinary  skirts,  ladies' 
bodices,  petticoats,  spencers,  and  underclothing  for  both  men  and 
women.  The  latter  should  have  a  suggestion  of  wool  and  be  of  an 
ivory  color.  A  large  trade  in  these  articles  with  the  United  States 
is  already  being  done  by  Bristol  wholesale  dry-goods  merchants. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  1-pound  and  2-i5ound  necked 
glass  jars,  to  be  used  for  marmalade  and  jams.  Patent  and  screw 
caps  are  not  required.  There  is  also  a  steadily  increasing  market 
for  buttons.  Cheap  glass  buttons  and  other  fancy  blouse  trimmings 
such  as  were  formerly  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  Germany 
and  Austria  are  now  very  scarce  in  this  district.  Fancy  buttons  as 
cheap  as  12  cents  per  gross  were  obtained  from  these  countries.  In 
the  production  of  ready-made  underwear  for  both  men  and  women 
a  low-class  pearl  button  finds  a  good  sale.  Linen  buttons  are  used 
most  extensively  for  home-made  garments,  as  they  can  be  washed 
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and   mangled    witliont   being   broken,    and    iioNoitics    and    ex(lusi\e 
designs  are  constantly  appearing  on  the  market. 

Gasoline  Engines — Twine — Fruits. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  gasoline  engines  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  British  manufacturers  are  finding  it  difficuh  to 
cope  with  the  demand  for  machinery  of  all  kinds,  owing  to  shortage 
of  labor  and  to  the  fact  that  actiyities  are  being  concentrated  prin- 
cipally upon  munition  work.  Moreoyer,  a  sliortage  of  labor  on  farms 
is  bringing  about  an  increasing  demand  for  agricultural  machinery 
of  all  kinds. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  jute  tv>"ine,  put  up  in  4.  8.  and 
10  ounce  balls,  and  also  for  hemp  twine  of  yarious  sizes. 

California  fruits  are  finding  a  ready  sale,  and  considerable  ship-- 
ments  are  now  being  made  yia  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  direct 
steamship  seryice  now  maintained  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
United  States  and  Bristol.  California  evaporated  fruits  are  c(jn- 
stantly  increasing  in  popularity. 

HULL, 

By  C'oiiSTil  Charles  31.  Hatlia^Tay,  jr.,  June  17. 

The  revoluntionary  effect  of  a  full  jQixv  of  war  on  the  trade  of  the 
Humber  ports  will  not  be  fully  evident  until  the  official  statistics  are 
published  toward  the  end  of  191G.  That  the  change  has  been  great, 
not  only  in  the  reduction  of  the  total  volume  of  trade,  but  in  estab- 
lished trade  relations,  is  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  for 
through  these  three  ports  went  the  bulk  of  the  vast  trade  between 
the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire  and  German}',  Russia,  and  Belgium. 
Goole  and  Grimsby  suffered  more  in  proportion  than  Hull,  for 
Goole's  foreign  trade  was  chiefly  with  German}'  and  Belgium,  and 
Grimsby's  with  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp,  the  traffic  Avith 
Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  being  presumably  largely  for  the  Rhine 
lands  of  Germany. 

Hull's  chief  loss  was  the  traffic  to  Russia  and  Germany,  and  to  the 
Swedish  Baltic  ports,  but  its  widespread  network  of  lines  to  Scan- 
dinavian, American,  Asiatic,  South  European,  and  African  ports  was 
not  interrupted,  though,  of  course,  the  shortage  of  tonnage,  whi(di 
Avas  felt  increasingly  throughout  the  year,  necessarily  curtailed  the 
volume  of  the  traffic.  It  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  change  to 
note  that  only  5,013  A'essels  of  a  net  tonnage  of  3,950,14-2  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  paid  tonnage  dues  in  the  Humber  ports  in  10157  as 
compared  with  8,935  vessels  of  a  tonnage  of  7,458,106  in  1913. 
Transportation  Hull's  Leading  Business. 

Transportation  has  always  been  the  leading  business  of  Hull.  The 
handling  of  the  foodstufl's  and  raw  materials  imported  by  the  great 
inland  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Midlands  and  Yorkshire"  :uid 
of  the  machinery,  coal,  and  cotton  and  woolen  products  exported 
from  these  districts  is  probably  of  more  importance  to  Hull  than 
are  its  OAvn  industries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  transshipment 
traffic  that  gives  profitable  employment  to  the  facilities  of  the  port. 

The  import  and  export  trade  of  Grimsby  and  Goole  is  to  a  still 
greater  extent  in  transit  to  the  inland  districts,  for  Goole  is  little 
more  than  a  port  for  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway,  servino- 
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Lancashire  and  the  West  Ividing  of  Yorkshire.  Its  volume  of  trade, 
which  has  greatly  fallen  off,  has  consisted  chiefly  of  imports  of 
butter,  eogs,  and  other  produce,  sugar,  and  copper,  and  return  cargoes 
of  coal.  Grimsby's  trade  likewise  appears  to  have  fallen  off  in  eA'ery 
direction  except  in  imports  of  butter,  eggs,  and  bacon  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  which  have  greatly  increased  since  the  out- 
break of  war. 
Trade  with  the  United  States — Shipping  to  American  Ports. 

The  commerce  of  Hull  Avith  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  smaller 
sections  of  its  trade.  In  1913  the  aggregate  trade  with  the  United 
States  was  valued  at  $35,008,197,  out  of  a  total  of  $111,727,402  with 
all  the  Avorld.  Much  of  this  trade  simply  passes  through  the  port 
of  Hull,  and  is  not  to  or  from  this  district.  In  declared  exports  to 
the  United  States  for  1915  the  Hull  district  stood  eighteenth  (nine- 
teenth in  1913  and  1914)  among  the  24  American  consular  districts 
in  the  Ignited  Kingdom;  though  Hull,  Grimsby,  and  Goole,  its 
principal  ports,  in  1913  and  1914  ranked  in  total  volume  of  trade 
respectively  third,  seventh,  and  fifteenth  among  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  Hull  exceeds  Southampton  and  Glasgow, 
that  Grimsby  exceeds  Bristol,  and  that  Goole  is  only  slightly  less 
than  all  Ireland  in  volume  of  trade  is  rather  surprising,  for  Glasgow, 
Southampton,  Belfast,  and  Queenstown  have  close  relations  with 
the  United  States,  while  the  principal  trade  of  the  Humber  ports 
is  with  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

There  is  a  regular  weekly  line  from  Hull  to  New  York,  every  other 
boat  touching  at  Boston,  and  frequent  irregular  sailings.  During 
1915  there  were  171  ships  that  took  bills  of  health  to  the  United 
States  from  this  office,  as  against  156  in  1914  and  145  in  1913.  Of 
these,  157  vessels  of  an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  407,603  were  original 
clearances  from  the  Humber,  against  124  vessels  of  332,131  tons  in 
1914.  Of  the  171  vessels,  151  cleared  from  Hull,  against  112  in 
1914;  112  loaded  no  cargo  in  this  district,  against  84  in  1914. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  declarations  made  at  this  consulate,  the  exports 
from  this  district  to  the  United  States  during  1914  and  1915  were : 


Articles. 


Chemicals,  drags,  and  dyes; 

Acid,  carbolic- . .., 

-Mnm 

Coal  tar  i)roducls — 

Creosote 

Creosote  oil 

Creosote,  saponified. 

Cresol 

Kaphthalin 

Fi.sh  glue 

("lycerin 

FcrtiliVer 

Fil  ers,  etc.: 

Fags 

Flax- 
Dressed  

Not  dressed 

rremn— 

HacVled 

Not  hacltled 

Fish: 

Pried  cod 

I'icVIed  hprring 

lishing  gear 


S16,844 
29,852 

17, 479 
24,884 
55. 756 

17;  557 


4,523 

6,077 

93,489 


79,117 
20, 335 


19, 685 
92, 101 
20, 348 


1915 


S7,  280 

9,588 
26, 463 

3,698 
72,  ?m 

2, 6.34 
559 


58, 157 


33, 432 
28, 313 


111.869 
'  22, 030 


Articles. 


Gum  copal 

Fair,  human  (oriental) 

Oils,  vegetable: 

Castor 

1  inseed 

I  aim  l-:ernel 

Rape 

Soya... 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors: 

Bluing 

Oxide  of  iron 

Paris  white 

T  ltramarii:e 

Rubher,  crude 

Seeds,  castor 

Tin,  slabs 

Vegetables,  onions 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of; 

Camel's-hair  press  cloth. 

Mohair 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1914 


Z6, 219 


77, 953 
107, 621 


187,290 
12,328 

27,632 
16, 727 
.■"i,  210 
7,  C03 


23, 638 
47, 565 


121,953 


1,172,413 


1915 


no6, 438 
15,771 

4,002 


25, 787 

129,  .527 

294 

3,440 
14, 620 

4,938 
2! ,  468 
191,165 
21, 629 
24,176 
13, 867 

39, 288 
18,085 
58, 894 
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Dried  cod,  the  only  export  to  Porto  Kico,  declined  in  value  from 
$-21,480  in  1011  to  $2,601  in  1915,  largely  through  the  stoppage  of 
the  Hamburg-American  direct  service  from  Grimsby  to  that  island. 
Keturned  American  goods  dropped  from  $10,230  in  1911  to  $2,309 
in  1915.    No  exports  went  to  HaAvaii  or  to  the  Philippines. 

Flax,  hemp,  human  hair,  monair,  castor  seed,  tin,  onions,  gum 
copal,  and  crude  rubber  are  the  principal  items  in  the  list  not  pro- 
duced in  the  district.  Gum  copal  and  crude  rubber,  products  of 
equatorial  Africa,  are  new  to  the  trade  of  Hull.  The  onions  came 
from  Egypt.  Flax  has  not  been  shipped  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Palm  kernel  oil  is  a  new  item,  brought  about  b}^  the  recently  estab- 
lished manufacture  of  that  oil  in  Hull. 


Volume  of  Trade  with  the  United  States, 

The  customhouse  A^alue  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Hull  with  the 
United  States  for  1915  was  $51,189,351  (imports  $19,012,011,  ex- 
ports $1,001,375,  reexports  $1,112,905),  as  compared  with  $33,855,- 
403  (imports  $20,009,189,  exports  $3,808,731,  reexports  $3,977,243)  in 
1914,  and  $35,008,197  (imports  $20,211,122,  exports  $3,015,547,  re- 
exports $5,748,228)  in  1913.  The  great  increase  in  1915  is  partly 
due  to  higher  prices,  but  in  imports  there  was  undoubtedl}^  a  large 
increase  in  cjuantitv.  The  total  value  of  Hull  imports  from  all 
sources  in  1913  was"^  $242,517,738,  in  1911  $199,058,235;  while  its  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  $109,179,001,  and  $130,483,507.  respectively. 

Imports  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of 
merchandise,  excluding  goods  for  the  Government,  imported  at  Hull 
from  the  United  States  in  1913  (the  year  preceding  the  war)  and 
1915  (a  whole  year  under  war  conditions) : 


Articles. 


Animals:  Horses 

Bladders,  casings,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes: 

Leather 

Rubber 

Butter 

Carriages,  etc.: 

Automobiles  and   ac- 
cessories— 

Complete 

Accessories 

Motorcycles    and    ac- 
cessories— 

Complete 

Accessories 

Cattle  foods,  unsweetened . 

Cheese 

Chemicals: 

-Vceticacid 

Potash  compounds  in- 
cluding saltpeter 

Soda  compounds 

Sulphuric  acid 

Another 

Cocoa  preparations 

Coke 

Cordage: 

Not  less  than  \  inch . . . 
Binder  or  reaper  twine. 

All  other 

Cotton,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Raw 

Manufactures 


1913 


$118,285 


1,616 
3,913 


1915 


t9,  o.jfi 
68 


12, 95.5 


S29, 403 
316, 303 

8,949 
375, 733 
719, 770 


12, 254 
1,484 

12,424 

1,.304 
1,119 


1,387 
42,986 


302,317 


297, 4a') 
2,132 


9,811 
49, 565 
114,314 

161,086 

.34, 027 
15, 587 
16,361 
119,730 
82,039 
13, 699 

16,848 

757, 597 

15,962 


1,070,255 
136, 160 


Articles. 


1913 


Drugs  and  taiming  extracts: 
Extracts  for  tanning. . . 

Another 

E.egs 

Electrical  goods: 

Rubber  insulated  wires 

Carbons 

Glow  lamps 

Another 

Feathers  for  beds 

Fertiliser;  Phosphate      of 

lime 

Fibers: 

Hemp 

Jute  yarn 

Fish: 

Canned  salmon 

Cured  not  canned 

Fruit: 

Fresh- 
Apples  

Pears 

Dried- 
Plums 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Another 

Preserved,  canned,  or 

bottled 

Glass, flint 

Glue 

Grain,  etc.: 

AVheat 

liarley 


3, 480 

886 


2,282 
14,697 


07,  750 
22, 688 


45,  .199 
433 

20, 177 
24, 162 
2,725 
2,453 

25, 179 

4,978 
8, 395 

7, 957,  .599 
1,-539,940 


1915 


21,067 
28,  396 
122,227 

25, 661 

7,387 

8,132 

19, 8.55 

59, 493 

108, 280 

9, 874 
43,  .520 

101, 8.32 
13,  .■)92 


423, 053 
19, 700 

15,  719 

5, 008 

29,077 

240, 83S 

46,4fw 
30, 372 
14, 634 

16,830,844 
1,436,824 
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Articles. 


Grain,  etc.— Continued. 

Oats 

Mai'O 

Wheat  flour 

Oatmeal 

Rolled  oats 

Rve  Hour 

Malt 

Grain  o'Tals 

Other  grains  and  prep- 
arations   

Hair,  goat 

Hardware  other  than  hol- 
low ware 

Hides: 

Dry 

Wet :. 

Hops 

Implements  and  tools 

Lamps  and  lanterns 

Lard 

Lard  substitutes 

Leather: 

Undressed 

Dressed 

Manufactures 

Machinery: 

Pumping 

Road  locomotives 

Agricultural 

Sewing  and  pai-ts— 

Complete 

Parts 

Typewriters  and  parts- 
Complete 

Parts 

All  other 

Meats: 

Bacon 

Beef,  salted 

Hams 

Pork,  salted 

Preserved  beef 

Another 

Metals: 

Brass  manufactures 

Copper- 
Old , 

Unwrought 

Manufactm-es , 

Iron- 
Pig,     forge,     and 

foundi-y 

Castings     in     the 

rough 

Wrought,  in  bars, 

etc 

Tubes,  wrought 

Sheets  (not  under 

I  inch  thiclO 

Sheets    (under    J 

inch  thick) 

Wire 

Rods 

Nails 

Nails,  not  wire.... 

Bolts  and  nuts 

Rails 

All  other  manufac- 
tures   , 

Steel- - 

Blooms 

Castings 

Bars,  angles,  etc.. 

Lead,  pig,  etc 

Zinc — 

Crude 

Manufactures 


1913 


¥46, 679 
27S, 777 
807,  4S4 
112,256 
183, 740 


3,003 
23,  SS5 


2,813 

961 

253,452 

1,03? 

3,677,371 

221,280 

8,930 
5,533 
1,027 

34,567 

"ij  783,' 407 

146,487 
2,647 

13, 125 

78 
507,940 

3,086,140 
14, 108 
58,417 
18,303 
14,098 
168,522 

993 

1,621 

84,682 

1,557 


190,509 

36,723 

467 


,962 


15,787 


1,338 

569 

2,088 

1,265 

10, 244 


18,799 
5,304 


1915 


J915, 408 


451,864 
31,992 

689, 465 
34,523 
96, 615 
43, 677 

28,  707 
45, 731 

81, 231 

65, 912 

7,616 

33,701 

53,434 

23,028 

3,339,420 

302,672 

37, 691 
141,299 
21,043 

12,176 
49,502 
14,614 

33,308 


77, 543 

2,049 

514,871 

3,894,275 
74, 725 
62, 520 
23,977 
41,414 
446, 531 

3, 015, 556 

7,791 
145,722 
117,726 


102, 197 

34,304 

10,173 
279,026 

134,466 
99. 734 

603, 237 
74,214 
21, 130 
10, 181 
18,099 

24, 059 

876,252 

370 

276, 393 

220, 112 

187, 015 
28,625 


Articles. 


Metals— Continued. 

Old  metals,  other  than 

copper 

All  other  metals 

Oils: 

Animal — 

Oleo 

Other 

Mineral- 
Lamp  oil 

Lubricatmg 

Gas  (fuel  oil) 

Mineral  jelly 

Vegetable — 

Cotton,  refined 

Linseed  (pure) 

Other  seed  oil 

Oilseed  cake: 

Linseed 

Other 

Pigments,     paints,     and 
colors: 

White  lead 

Zinc  o<ide 

All  other 

Paper,  and  manufactures.. 
Paper-ma ;ing  materials... 

Para  lin  wax 

Ro3ia 

Rubber 

Manufactures 

Seeds: 

Clover 

Cotton 

Li.-iseed 

Soap  stocli 

Soap: 

Powder 

.Ml  other 

Spirits,  unsweetened 

Starch  (other  than  rice)... 
Stationery     (other     than 

paper) 

Sugar,  etc.: 

Reaned 

Glucose- 
Solid , 

Liquid 

Molasses— 

50  to  70  per  cent . . , 
For  distilling,  etc.. 

Confectionery 

Talc,  Preach  chalk,  etc 

Tallow,  unreined , 

Turpentine , 

Vegetables,  canned , 

Vinegar , 

Woo.l: 

Hewn— 

Fir    (not    mine 

props) 

Oak 

Another 

S  awn- 
Fir , 

Another 

Staves , 

Furniture  woods 

Manufactures  of — 

Furniture 

Other , 

Wool,  etc.: 

Camel's-hair , 

Sha-ns- 

Rags  (not  pulled) 

Woolea  iuanufactures 

All  other  articles , 


Total. 


1913 


$9,952 
9, 529 


144,900 
62, 539 

38, 762 
313,865 


24,260 

70,608 

344,811 

33,331 

10,390 
6, 122 


11,276 

57, 264 

118,538 

11,276 

25, 432 

197,  791 

199, 989 

6,322 

5,582 

266, 324 

"  149,951 


87,  762 
3,879 
13, 261 
37, 165 

17,  748 


5,090 
190, 188 

14,322 

65, 751 

29, 155 

2,156 

11,986 

319, 262 

214 


25, 359 

254,. 503 

7,134 

169, 675 
72, 496 
11,879 
79, 353 

12,371 
89, 690 

162,  668 

8,862 

287, 936 

837 

120, 894 


23,244,422 


1915 


$39,024 
129,911 


146,330 
41,113 

556,402 

931,234 

77,543 

18, 444 

100,756 


1,110 


1.5,631 
6,409 


187, 779 

178, 313 

160,249 

13,616 

1,971 

490, 947 

65, 527 

63, 537 

22, 955 

121, 789 
204 


10,448 

58, 695 
13, 271 
13,349 
81, 358 

28, 503 

1,  742, 241 

22, 624 
238, 950 

13, 597 
36, 640 
25, 262 
36,285 
2, 690 
58 
33, 812 
43,044 


1,220 

277, 858 
21, 602 

63,522 
168, 264 

18,697 
227, 723 

277 
133,911 


267, 692 

14,040 

405, 326 


49, 042, 014 


Analysis  of  Imports. 
Brass  manufactures. 


sugar,  steel  blooms,  butter,  iron  wire  rods, 


and  rubber  boots  were  unusual  imports  due  to  the  war.     The  wheat 
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and  Hour,  bacon,  barley,  turpentine,  mineral  oils  and  wax,  lard 
substitutes,  and' rosin  appear  to  have  been  all  or  chiefi}^  for  British 
consumption.  About  half  the  lard  seems  to  have  been  in  transit. 
Cotton,  clover  seed,  and  pig,  forge,  and  foundry  iron  ;ire  trans- 
shipped at  the  port  in  sufficient  quantity  to  account  for  the  imports 
from  the  Ignited  States.  Agricultural  machinery  appears  to  lune 
been  practically  all  in  transit,  probably  largely  to  Ivussia,  as  the 
total  British  imports  from  the  United  States  for  1913  were  valued 
at  only  $30,091. 

Mineral  oils,  turpentine,  apples,  a  considerable  part  of  the  grains, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  bacon,  hams,  lard,  and  lumber  are  used  or 
traded  in  at  Hull.  Considerable  barley  is  used  as  a  cattle  food  in 
the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  agricultural  districts  tributary  to 
Hull,  but  the  greater  part  goes  to  the  great  brewing  center,  Burton- 
on-Trent.  Woolen  rags  go  to  the  Dewsbury  shoddy  district,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  other  items  are  for  Leeds,  Bradford,  York,  Sheffield. 
and  the  rest  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Midland  mining  and  manufac- 
turing district.  This  district  is  estimated  to  contain  a  highly  indus- 
trial population  of  oA'er  12,000,000,  for  which  Hull  is  the  most 
accessible  port.  It  is  this  hinterland  that  furnishes  the  great  do- 
mestic traffic  of  the  port. 

Hull  as  a  Market  for  American  Goods. 

Of  course  all  the  articles  imported  enter  into  consumption  at  Hull, 
but  for  a  great  part  of  these  imports  American  sellers  must  seek 
purchasers  in  the  inland  districts  or  in  the  countries  to  which  the 
goods  are  being  transshipped,  not  among  the  traders  of  Hull.  For 
fresh  fruit  and  eggs  IIull  is  a  direct  importing  and  distributing 
center.  American  apples,  pears,  and  cranberries  are  well  known  in 
its  auction  rooms.  American  eggs  are  not  usually  received  here,  but 
since  the  war  has  largely  cut  otf  Russia,  whence  come  normally  one- 
third  of  the  United  Kingdom's  egg  imports,  considerable  quantities 
of  American  eggs  have  been  received — 337,330  dozen,  valued  at 
$122,227,  in  1915.  Besides  oak,  the  large  timber  buyers  of  Hull 
import  from  the  United  States  southern  pitch  pine,  cypress,  Oregon 
pine,  gum,  walnut,  ash,  and  other  woods. 

Pumping  machinery  to  the  value  of  $31,5G7  was  imported  in  1913. 
but  as  one  large  American  manufacturer  maintains  a  depot  at  Hull 
from  wdiich  he  supplies  Scandinavian  and  other  north  Eurojieau 
trade,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  only  part  of  this  remained  in  England. 
Lnports  of  white  lead  (2,772  hundredweight  in  1913  and  28.7-11 
hundredweight  in  1915)  and  of  zinc  oxide  (10,682  hundredweight 
in  1913  and  32,27G  hundredweight  in  1915)  presumably  w^ent  chiefly 
to  the  paint  makers  of  Hull.  Part  of  the  materials  for  paper  making 
may  have  gone  to  the  paper  mills  at  Hull  and  Grimsby.  Cattle  food, 
oilseed  cake,  and  molasses  for  stock  food  are  sold  to  Hull.  Camel's 
hair  is  also  dealt  in  at  Hull,  and  there  is  one  manufactory  of  camel's- 
hair  fabrics  in  the  district. 
Goods  United  States  Might  Furnish. 

There  are  many  articles  in  the  Hull  import  list  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  large  producer,  but  which  are  largely  supplied  to  this  port 
from  other  sources.  Some  of  these  are  automobiles  and  motorcycles, 
and  parts,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  about  one-fifth  in 
1913  and  one-third  in  1911;  maize  (corn),  in  which  the  LTnited  States' 
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share  is  very  small;  electrical  goods,  of  which  over  $60,000  worth 
came  from  the  United  States  in  1915,  against  practically  nothing 
before  the  war;  hardware,  and  implements,  and  tools,  of  which  two- 
thirds  were  American  in  1913;  crude  zinc  and  zinc  manufactures, 
copper,  and  condensed  milk. 

The  large  increase  of  1915  imports  over  those,  of  1913  in  such  items 
as  rubber  boots,  butter,  cotton  manufactures,  brass  manufactures, 
iron  and  steel,  and  sugar  appears  to  be  due  to  emergency  purchases 
and  does  not  promise  permanent  gains.  On  the  other  hand,  emer- 
gency purchases  of  electrical  goods,  hardware,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  items  will  introduce  to  the  British  consumer  American  goods 
that  may  have  a  chance  in  this  market  after  the  war, 
London  Chief  Distributing  Center. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  goods  purchased  by  Hull  merchants  and 
imported  directly  to  Hull  by  no  means  indicate  the  consumption  of 
American  goods  in  the  district.  Many  American  articles  of  every- 
day sale  and  use  never  appear  in  the  import  list,  for  Hull  is  not  a 
main  importing  and  distributing  center.  In  many  classes  of  goods 
American  exporters  must  reach  the  district  through  the  main  British 
trade  centers  for  those  lines.  Outside  of  certain  large  staple  imports, 
such  as  grains,  provisions,  lumber,  apples,  and  pears,  American  goods 
can  generally  be  sold  to  Hull  better  from  a  London  office  than  direct. 
The  London  office  deals  wdth  the  local  merchant  on  the  usual  month- 
to-month  book  account  terms,  supplies  goods  promptly  from  depots 
in  England  just  as  they  are  wanted —  in  fact,  deals  with  him  exactly 
as  a  British  house  would — and  relieves  him  from  long-distance  corre- 
spondence and  the  tedious  details  of  direct  importation. 

To  sell  direct  to  Hull  anything  outside  the  few  staple  bulk  imports, 
one  must  usually  offer  terms  c.  i.  f.  Hull.  Especially  is  that  the  case 
now,  -svhen  it  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
getting  the  goods  to  Hull  or  the  time  required.  Under  such  condi- 
tions cash  against  documents  in  New  York  is  not  likely  to  attract 
buyers  except  in  case  of  goods  that  must  be  had  at  any  price. 

Principal  Exports. 

The  customhouse  value  of  the  chief  exports  of  British  goods  to  the 
United  States  from  Hull  in  1913  (the  ^ear  preceding  the  war)  and 
1915  (a  whole  year  under  war  conditions)  is  shown  m  the  following- 
table  : 


Articles. 


FOOD,  DRIXK,  AND  TOBACCO. 

Fish,  cured  or  salted: 

Herring , 

Cod.... 

All  Other , 

Oil: 

Palm  kernel 

Cottonseei  (re'ned) 

Saurcs  and  condiments,  in- 

cludins;  table  salt , 

Marmalade,  jam,  andjellj'... 


RAW  MATERIALS  AND  ARTI- 
CLES MAINLY  UNMANUFAC- 
TURED. 


Flax  and  hemp 

Grease  and  imrerined  tallow 
and  animal  fat 


S57,9G5 
5,246 
6,434 


102, 862 

42,519 
46,991 


22.203 


1915 


1239, 860 
4.044 


21,899 


827 
60,033 


418,032 
234,638 


RAW  MATERIALS  AND  ARTI- 
CLES MAINLY  UNMANUFAC- 
TURED—continued. 

Hides,  cattle 

Metals:  Old -iron  or  steel 

Oil:  I' 

Palm  kernel  (unre"ncd). 

Castor 

linseed 

Rape . ., 

Soya i. 

Other  seed  oils 

All  other 

Paper-mai<in?  materials 

Rubber  waste 

Skins  and  furs: 

Sheep  and  lamb 

Another 

Woo]  (British),  sheep's  or 
lamb's 


1913 


$123,259 


19, 
1, 

355, 
48, 
9, 
82, 

100, 


384, 
151, 


46, 168 


1915 


S29, 442 
11,582 


55,230 
19,937 


326, 790 

14,687 

19 

49, 721 

142,238 
15,521 

118,076 
373, 991 

325, 013 
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Article.?. 


ARTICLES  WnOLI.Y  OP.  MAINLY 
MANUFACTURED. 

Bags,  empty 

Blacking  and  polishes 

Bluins 

Cement 

Chemi  als: 

Aluminum  sulphate 

Coal  tar  produ-ts—  ^  ni- 
line  oil  and  toluiJine... 

Carbolic  a?id 

Dyes 

Tar  oil,  creosote,  etc. 

All  other 

Fertilizers — 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Other 

01yce''in,  crude 

All  other 

Glue  si:^e  an.i  gelatin 

Jute  pie^e  goods 

Linen  varn 

Machinery: 

Textile 

Other 

Metals: 

Antimony,    crude    and 

regulus". 

Copper,  regulus,  matte, 
preipitate,  and  resi- 
dues  


1913 


«9. 9.i2 
21;  700 
19, 627 
18,551 

3.3, 866 

39.141 

61,260 

769 

241,615 

46,691 

93,816 
163,8>59 

76,326 
141,270 

65 ,  42.5 
213, 7S0 

19, 057 

39.545 
13,543 


123, 755 
11, 621 


1915 


S6,ofi2 
13, S03 
3,645 
5,942 

7,962 

39. 073 

58, 374 

14, 429 

188,562 

105,408 

60, 267 
206, 875 

25,890 
137.552 

12,930 
160, 429 

26, 216 

36,864 
22,449 


68,647 
16, 463 


Articles. 


ARTICLE.S  WHOLLY  OR  MAIXLY^ 
MANUF.\CTURED— CJn. 

Metals — Cintinue  1. 

Copper,  wrought  o:'  man- 

ufa::tureJ 

Iron  an  1  steel,  an  1  man- 
ufactures of— 
Iron  bars,  ro  Is,  an- 
gles, etc 

Iron  anl  stee!  wire. . 
Iron  an  1  steel  hoops 

ani  strips 

Steei    bars,    angles, 

rois,  etc 

Tin,  uawrought 

Oilcloth  (floor  covering) 

Painters'   colors  and  mate- 
rials: 

Barvtes 

Other 

Paper  an  1  paper  manufac- 
tures,    chielly     wrapping 

paper 

Stones: 

Grindstones    and    mill- 
stones   

Other 

Woolen  carpets  and  rugs 

,\11  other  articles 


1913 


$28, 649 


39, 385 

42, 772 


10,259 
49, 789 


Total. 


13, 247 
86,200 


20, 751 


17, 184 
10,2&3 


126, 737 


3,615,547 


S3S9 


99S 


647 
44,966 
12,911 


10, 249 
99,462 


6,030 


16,240 
9,407 
17,957 
75. 120 


4,004,375 


Sheep  and  other  skins,  jiite  piece  goods,  cottonseed  oil,  antimony, 
hides,  paper-making-  materials,  flax,  and  wool  do  not  appear  in  the 
declared  export  return.  J\Ianifestl3^  the  bulk  of  these  shipments 
originated  outside  the  Hull  consular  district,  though  the  cottonseed 
oil  was  presumably  Hull-made.  Exports  of  sauces  and  condiments, 
glycerin,  oilcloth,  and  barytes  decreased,  while  those  of  iron  and  steel 
goods  practically  stopped.    Dyes,  both  coal  tar  and  other,  increased. 

Articles  Reexported. 

The  total  value  of  reexports  from  Hull  for  1913  was  $26,979,688,  of 
which  $5,748,228  worth  went  to  the  United  States,  while  in  1914  the 
respective  values  were  only  $19,264,214  and  $3,977,243.  The  chief 
reexports  to  "the  United  States  in  1913  were :  Cattle  hides,  valued 
at  $1,593,307;  rubber,  $902,356;  sheep's  wool,  $575,814;  linen  and 
cotton  rags  for  paper,  $469,778;  unenumerated  paper  materials,  $242.- 
532 ;  flax,  $236,181 ;  hemp,  $187,716 ;  goatskins,  $178,742 ;  and  earners 
hair,  $173,895.  In  1915  the  principal  articles  reexported  were: 
Sheep's  wool,  $308,132;  rubber,  $250,600;  hemp,  $166,794;  gums 
(chiefly  copal),  $150,122;  jute,  $77,095;  salt  fish,  $57,717;  and  cattle 
hides,  $57,332. 

Principal  Industries  of  the  District. 

The  distinctive  industiy  of  Hull  is  the  manufacture  of  vegetable 
oils  and  the  residual  products,  oil  cake  and  fertilizer.  Hull  is  respon- 
sible for  half  tlu3  output  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  line.  [A  re- 
port on  Hull's  oil  industry  was  published  in  Commekce  Reports  for 
Apr.  12,  1916.]  The? fisheries  and  the  production  of  dried  fish, 
fish  oil,  and  fish  fertilizer,  however,  employ  more  people  than  the  oil 
trade.  Normally  it  is  said  that  one-fifth  the  i)opulation  of  Hull  is 
employed  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  fish  business.  Other  industries 
of  importance  are  paint  manufactories,  flour  mills,  chalk  quarries, 
cement  works,  tanneries,  manufactories  of  oil-mill  machinery,  exca- 
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Aiitiiii;'  n'.'uiiii'Ci y.  iadiators  (American),  and  bluing  and  allied 
products,  coal-lar  distilleries,  a  pai)er  mill,  organ  factories,  and  a 
manut'actoiv  oi'  lu  iiijicii  fabrics. 

(ji'imsby  is  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  the  fisheries  and  industries 
subsidiary  thereto;  there  is,  however,  a  paper  mill.  At  Goole  is  an 
alum  works;  at  Barton  a  bicycle  factory  and  a  rope  factory  for  shij)- 
ping;  at  Beverley  one  of  the  largest  tanneries  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  extensive  manufacture  of  whiting;  at-Frodingham  and 
Scunthorpe  iron  mines  and  iron  and  steel  works;  at  Gainsborough 
makers  of  agricultural  machinery,  stationary  engines,  and  other  engi- 
neering machinery.  On  the  south  shore  of  the  Humber  at  New  Hol- 
land. Barrow,  and  Barton  are  extensive  brick  and  tile  works. 

In  Hull,  Grimsby,  Beverley,  Barton,  Hessle,  and  elsewhere  are 
ship  and  boat  builders.  The  Humber  district  is  the  world's  head- 
quarters for  the  building  of  steam  trawlers.  In  this  trawler  out- 
])ut  Selby,  in  the  district  of  the  consul  at  Leeds,  participates,  as  it 
does  in  the  Hull  oil  trade. 

A  deposit  of  fine  molding  sand  has  been  discovered  at  South  Cave 
Station,  and  this  is  now  taking  the  place  of  the  sand  formerly  ob- 
tained from  Belgium  for  the  ShefRekl  works. 
Paints,  Colors,  and  Varnishes — Iron  and  Steel. 

Hull's  paint  and  varnish  factories  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  vegetable-oil  mills.  They  consume  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
linseed  oil  produced  in  Hull  and  other  oils  in  lesser  quantities.  The 
1915  output  is  thought  to  have  been  little  less  than  normal.  Raw 
materials  have  greatly  advanced  in  value.  Many  coal-tar  colors  are 
unobtainable,  and  all  fine  colors  are  very  high  in  price.  American 
turpentine  stood  at  $11.86  per  hundredweight  in  December.  White 
lead  was  about  double  the  usual  price,  and  substitutes  correspondingly 
advanced.  Varnishes  have  been  in  good  demand  at  high  prices. 
Special  demands  created  by  the  war  are  held  responsible  for  this. 
Usually  Hull  does  a  large  export  trade  in  paints,  but  war  freights, 
insurance,  and  adverse  exchanges  have  greatly  interfered,  and  it  is 
hardly  expected  to  recover  until  the  war  is  over.  The  British  do- 
mestic consumption  of  paints  has  presumably  fallen  off  under  the 
influence  of  war  economies,  but  retail  prices  have  kept  pace  with  the 
general  advance  of  the  price  level. 

The  Xorth  Lincolnshire  iron  industiT,  at  Frodingham  and  Scun- 
thorpe, had  a  busy  year.  Conditions  Avere  poor  in  the  first  half  of 
1014,  but  the  war  set  all  furnaces  going  to  capacity  and  has  kept 
them  at  maximum  output  ever  since.  Prices  advanced  steadily 
throughout  the  yeai'.  and  under  the  sliding  scale  in  effect  wages 
advanced  corresponding!}'.  In  addition  a  special  war  bonus  was 
granted  to  all  men  receiving  less  than  $14.G0  per  week.  The  iron  and 
steel  made  in  Frodingham  and  Scunthorpe  largely  find  their  market 
in  other  directions  than  Hull. 

The  Hull  and  Grimsby  Fisheries. 

The  feature  of  the  fishing  industry  of  the  Humber  in  1015  was 
that  three-fourths  of  the  fishing  vessels  were  otherwise  emploj^ed  in 
war  service.  A  great  decrease  in  the  landings  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  price  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Of  Hull's  four 
hundred  anct  odd  steam  trawlers  some  03  were  still  fishing,  and  of 
these  about  a  third  were  taking  their  fish  to  London,  leaving  only 
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about  GO  vessels  landing  tlieir  catches  at  Hull.  At  Grimsby  on 
December  31,  1915,  514  vessels  stood  on  the  fishing  register,  but  at 
least  300  oi  these  vrere  not  engaged  in  fishing.  The  Icelandic  fisli- 
eries  have  greatly  fallen  off,  onty  15  out  of  135  vessels  remaining  on 
that  ground. 

According  to  the  Port  of  Hull  Annual,  Avet  tra^vl  fish  landed  in 
Hull  in  1914  amounted  to  74,718  tons,  against  81,603  tons  in  1913. 
The  quantity  landed  in  1915  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  half  the 
usual  landing.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  in  October  and  No- 
vember, 1915,  135,627  hundredweight  were  landed,  against  261,032 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  1913. 

Imports  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  herring  in  1914  amounted  to 
46,555  tons,  against  58,527  tons  in  1913;  in  1915  only  three  or  four 
cargoes  came  to  Hull,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  higher  price  obtainable 
in  German}'.  The  export  of  pickled  and  salted  herrings  from  Hull 
to  the  United  States,  however,  increased  from  46,546  hundredweight 
in  1914  to  61,139  hundredweight  in  1915 ;  but  these  were  chiefly  the 
catch  of  the  Lowestoft- Yarmouth  district.  The  returns  show  a  con- 
siderable reexportation  of  "  salted  fish  "  to  the  United  States  every 
year,  but  in  1915  this  was  only  7,974  hundredweight,  against  19,729 
hundredweight  in  1913 ;  doubtless  some  of  the  Scandinavian  herring 
are  included  in  these  figures. 

According  to  the  Grimsby  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wet  trawl  fish 
landed  at  Grimsby  in  1915  amounted  to  78,617  tons,  against  149,266 
tons  in  1914  and  179,231  tons  in  1913.  On  two  days  last  year  abso- 
lutely no  fish  were  landed  on  the  Grimsb^y  Pontoon.  Fresli  fish  were 
shipped  from  Esbjerg,  Denmark,  to  Grimsby  at  an  average  rate  of 
6,000  boxes  a  week  for  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
Total  Catch  of  United  Kingdom — High  Prices. 

Preliminary  returns  for  1915  show  that  the  total  landings,  exclusive 
of  shellfish,  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fell  from 
24,049,064  hundredweight  in  1913  and  17,574,429  hundredweight  in 
1914  to  8.551,705  hundredweight  in  1915 ;  the  value,  however,  de- 
creased only  from  $68,197,321  in  1913  and  $53,742,993  in  1914  to 
$47,360,155  in  1915.  Five  months  of  war  reduced  the  1914  catch  by 
about  25  per  cent;  Avhile  in  1915,  with  a  full  j'ear  of  war,  the  catch 
was  half  that  of  1914,  or  about  a  third  of  the  prewar  catch. 

The  high  price  of  fish  made  the  year  very  lucrative  to  those  whose 
boats  were  fishing,  but  not  for  the  trade  in  general.  The  Hull 
trawler  Elf  King  in  April,  1916,  netted  $17,860  for  one  trip — a  record 
for  this  port — but  the  quadrupling  of  the  price  of  fish  has  put  that 
ordinarily  cheap  food  out  of  tlie  reach  of  the  common  people.  It 
is  said  that  the  fried-fish  shops  in  normal  times  dispose  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  catch:  but  these  shops  have  closed  by  the  score, 
as  suppHes  are  not  available  at  prices  that  they  can  deal  with.  This 
development  is  viewed  with  alarm  by  the  fishing  interests,  which 
not  man_y  years  ago  spent  consideralDle  sums  in  a  "  fish-as-food " 
campaign. 

The  Humber  Coal  Trade. 

The  total  coal  shipments  from  the  Humber  in  1915  (exclusive  of 
bunkers)  were  nearly  3,000,000  tons  below  1914  and  over  5,800,000 
tons  short  of  the  record  year  1913.  Restriction  of  output  from  lack 
of  labor  in  the  mines  and  restriction  of  export  b}-  the  Government 
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were  perliaps  tlio  prime  c;iu,soh^.  Coal  supplied  directly  to  the  British 
or  allied  (iiovei'iiineiits  is  not  included  in  these  figures,  although  the 
Iluniber  has  had  its  share.  The  requirement  of  licenses  to  export 
was  iirst  applied  only  to  neutral  destinations,  but  later  to  the  allies 
as  well.  The  growing  severity  of  its  application  is  revealed  by  the 
monthly  export  figures  at  Hull,  which  declined  steadily  from  296,765 
tons  in  August  to  85,619  tons  in  December, 

The  supplies  of  the  Humber  ports  are  drawn  from  the  South 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal  fields,  on  Avhich  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing district  of  England  is  dependent.  It  is  thought  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  output  of  these  fields  has  had  to  be  re- 
tained for  internal  use  than  is  the  case  in  the  Newcastle  or  South 
Wales  districts. 

The  shipments  of  coal  from  ports  on  the  Humber  in  1913,  1914,  and 
1915  (exclusive  of  bunkers  and  Government  supplies),  according 
to  the  Port  of  Hull  Annual,  were  as  follows: 


Ports. 


1914 


1915 


Hull 

Goole 

Grimsby 

Immingham 

Total  exports 

Coastwise  shipments 

Total  (exclusive  of  bunkers) 


Tons. 
4,519,289 
1,303,462 
1,160,073 
1,733,294 


Tons. 

2,968,801 
869, 443 
890,513 

1,360,130 


Tons. 
•2,449,936 
621,613 

484,807 
363,078 


8,721,118 
2,574,016 


6, 088, 887 
2,251,258 


3,919,434 
1,541,172 


11,295,131 


8,340,145 


5,460,603 


Bunker  coal  taken  from  Hull  amounted  to  879,132  tons  in  1915,  as 
compared  with  1,258,601  tons  in  1914,  and  1,539,989  tons  in  1913. 
Bunkers  shipped  by  trawlers  at  (Irimsby  dropped  from  957,681  tons 
in  1913  to  343,859  tons  in  1915.  The  marked  decline  at  Grimsby  and 
Immingham  may  indicate  a  diversion  of  the  supplies  of  those  ports 
to  naval  uses.  The  movements  of  coal  at  Hull  were  as  follows :  Re- 
ceipts, in  1914,  5,652,633  tons;  in  1915,  4,667,733  tons;  shipments 
(including  bunkers),  in  1914,  4,964,115  tons;  in  1915,  3,917,875  tons. 
Coke,  amounting  to  79,481  tons,  of  which  52,097  tons  were  from 
Hull,  was  exported  from  the  Humber  ports  in  1915,  against  118,461 
tons  (77.428  tons  from  Hull)  in  1913. 

Distribution  o1  Coal  Exports. 

The  distribution  of  IIulFs  exports  of  coal  in  1913  and  1915,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  City  Coal  Inspector,  was  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Denmark 

EgJl^t 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Portugal 

ilussia  (northern) 


1013 


Tons. 
174,819 
229,549 
294,429 
763,206 
395,936 
187,292 
33,632 
1,289,463 


1915 


Tons. 
146,812 
.53,825 
1,553,831 


131,268 
56,785 
19,317 
9,254 


Coimtries 


Russia  (southern) 

Spain 

Norway 

Sweden ; 

Countries  in  South  America. 
All  other  cauntries 


Total. 


1913 


Tons. 
153,454 
54, 168 
129,003 
383,290 
270,-395 
160,653 


4,519,289 


1915 


Tons. 


10, 885 
48,418 
311,378 
88,  511 
19,622 


2, 449, 936 


Of  the  coastwise  shipments  about  three-fourths  went  to  London, 
as  in  1914.     It  will  be  observed  that  more  than  half  the  foreign 
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exports  in  1915  went  to  France,  and  that  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 
the  only  other  countries  to  get  anything  like  their  usual  quantities. 
Eussia,  which  in  1912,  1913,  and  191^1:  was  the  chief  taker,  received 
only  9,25-1  tons.  (Eeference  to  the  decline  of  exports  to  South 
America  in  its  bearing  on  the  American  coal  trade  was  made  in  a 
report  published  in  Commerce  Eeports  for  May  -l,  191G.) 

Coal  Prices  and  Freights. 

The  average  price  of  coal,  f.  o.  b.  Hull,  ranged  from  $3.53  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1915  to  $5.35  and  $5.60  in  December.  By  May,  1916,  it 
had  gone  to  $8.52  and  $8.76,  as  against  $3.11  and  $3.65  before  the  war. 
Freight  rates  had  kept  pace,  Hull  to  Eouen  being  over  $9.73  per  ton, 
as  compared  with  $1.70  before  the  war;  but  about  the  first  of  June 
the  situation,  as  far  as  France  was  concerned,  was  met  by  Government 
regulation,  the  maximum  freight  from  Humber  ports  to  Eouen  being 
fixed  at  $6.69  per  ton,  other  French  ports  at  corresponding  rates,  and 
maximum  prices  at  from  $7.30  to  $4.87  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Hull,  Grimsby, 
Immingham,  or  Goole,  according  to  quality.  A  local  committee  will 
control  the  application  of  the  scheme  in  the  Hull  district. 

The  future  of  the  Humber  ports  in  the  coal  trade  is  believed  to  be 
good,  for  new  mines  are  steadil}'  being  established  south  and  east  of 
the  older  workings  and  nearer  to  Hull  and  Grimsby.  Some  27  miles 
of  railway  to  this  field  will  be  put  in  operativ^n  in  1916, 

The  LximTjer  Trade. 

The  Hull  lumber  trade  reports  a  successful  yeav  despite  numerous 
and  unusual  difficulties.  First  came  the  German  contraband  of  wood, 
which  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  cut  off  supplies  from  SAvedisli 
Baltic  ports.  While  this  difKculty  loomed  large,  White  Sea  naviga- 
tion opened,  and  Archangel  shippers  asked  famine  prices.  But  after 
a  time  the  Swedes  effected  an  arrangement  whereby  they  were  able 
to  send  forward  their  goods,  although  there  was  still  some  contention 
with  them  over  the  "  pajunent  on  arrival '"  terms,  on  which  the  im- 
porters insisted.  The  Swedish  arrangement  forced  a  modification  of 
Archangel  askings,  but  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  freight  mar- 
ket offset  it. 

The  demand  for  American  timber  was  good,  with  steadily  rising 
prices,  oak,  ash,  and  walnut  being  in  especial  demand.  In  1915  Hull 
received  from  the  United  States  4,645,800  board  feet  of  unsawn  oak, 
valued  at  $277,858,  and  316,200  board  feet  of  staves,  presumably  oak. 
The  hopes  for  increased  imports  of  pitch  pine  and  Oregon  pine  were 
not  realized.  Hull  prices  for  pitch  pine  advanced  less  rapidly  than 
freight  rates,  with  the  effect  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  a  single  full 
cargo  reached  the  port.  The  same  obstacle,  rising  freights,  checked 
the  tendency  to  replace  with  American  soft  wood  the  lost  Baltic 
supplies — especially*  after  the  arrangement  whereby  Swedish  lumber 
was  allowed  to  come  from  the  Baltic. 

At  present  (June  17)  various  woods  are  prohibited  from  importa- 
tion into  the  United  Kingdom  except  under  license,  but  available 
tonnage  and  freight  rates  will  be  the  controlling  factors  for  the  rest 
of  the  war  period.  For  details  of  lumber  imports  from  the  United 
States  see  table  of  imports  under  "  Wood  '' ;  all  kinds  of  pine,  spruce, 
fir,  and  similar  woods  are  apparently  grouped  in  the  British  statistics 
under  the  word  "  fir.-' 
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Imports  of  Liunber  to  the  Hiimber. 

Imports  of  lumber  of  all  descri|)tions  into  the  ITnmber  ports  in 
1915  totaled  r)|;5,;]r)r).,SU0  boai-d  feet,  as  compared  with  498,0;U,800 
board  feet  in  1914  and  859,181,100  board  feet  in  1913,  according  to 
the  Timber  Trades  Journal.  Normally  about  one-third  of  the  Hum- 
her  import  is  "  hewn  timber,"  under  which  heading  is  included  a 
large  quantity  of  mine  props,  but  in  1915  it  was  less  than  one-fourth. 

Keference  was  made  in  last  ^year's  report  (Sui)plement  No.  191  to 
CoAr:\[ERCE  Eepokts  for  June  29,  1915)  to  the  strenuous  eiforts  then 
being  made  to  locate  new  sources  of  supply.  So  far  as  the  Humber 
is  concerned  these  eit'orts  have  not  borne  fruit,  Sweden  and  Norv\-ay 
remaining  the  principal  sources,  though  a  few  shiploads  came  from 
France. 

In  the  import  of  lumber  Hull  is  exceeded  only  by  London  and 
Cardiff  of  all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  Cardiff's 
imports  are  chiefly  of  mine  timber  and  props.  As  an  importer  of 
sawn  lumber  Hull  is  second  only  to  London.  Liverpool  follows  with 
a, total  "hewn  and  sawn"  of  339,897,000  board  feet,  but  Liverpool 
is  a  larger  taker  of  American  lumber  than  Hull.  About  12§  per 
cent  of  the  total  import  of  the  United  Kingdom  came  to  the  Humber 
in  1915,  as  against  about  13  per  cent  in  1913,  and  about  10|  per  cent 
in  1914,  while  London's  import  in  1915  was  just  under  20  per  cent  of 
the  Kingdom's  total  imports. 

Humberts  improvement  in  1915  over  1914  v\'as  chiefly  due  to  im- 
portations through  Hull  for  Government  account,  amounting  to  84,- 
58G,200  board  feet,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  largely  re- 
shipped  to  the  Continent. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Trade  Hard  Kit. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  of  Hull,  already  hard  hit  by  the 
war  months  of  1914,  suffered  a  bad  year  last  year.  Imports  of  all 
kinds  totaled  only  2,612,280  packages,  as  against  4,733,305  packages 
in  1913.  American  apples,  Spanish  oranges,  Egyptian  and  Spanish 
onions,  Almeria  grapes,  Dutch  tomatoes,  and  miscellaneous  vege- 
tables were  the  principal  items.  Fortunately  the  domestic  supply 
was  unusually  good,  or  the  usual  extensive  importations  of  soft 
fruits  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France  would  have  been  greatly 
missed.  Practically  no  potatoes  were  imported.  A  few  cargoes  of 
bananas  were  shipped  direct  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Hull;  but 
this  new  feature  is  not  likely  to  continue  while  the  shipping  string- 
ency lasts. 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  considerable  transit  trade  in  bananas, 
received  at  Liverj^ool  and  shipped  through  Hull  to  northern  Europe. 
In  1913  this  amounted  to  800,321  bunches,  but  in  1914  it  fell  to 
344,952  bunches,  and  in  1915  probably  stopped  altogether. 

Hull's  imports  of  American  apples  in  1915  amounted  to  123,3GG 
hundredweight,  valued  at  $423,658,  as  compared  with  32,774  hun- 
dredweight, valued  at  $99,719  in  1014  and  14,745  hundredweight, 
valued  at  $45,599  in  1913;  while  its  receipts  of  American  pears  in- 
creased from  177  hundredweight,  worth  $433,  in  1913  to  658  hundred- 
weight, worth  $857,  in  1914  and  6,087  hundredweight,  worth  $19,700, 
in  191o„ 
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Direct  shipments  of  Australian  and  Tasmanian  apples  to  Hull 
began  in  1913  with  two  shiploads;  in  19M  there  were  four;  in  1915 
there  were  none. 

Normall,v,  Hull  has  a  considerable  entrepot  trade  and,  in  addition 
to  supplying  a  large  inhind  district,  reexports  to  the  countries  of 
northern  Europe.  In  1914,  for  instance,  13G,494  hundredweight  of 
oranges  were  reexported.  Since  the  war  Hull  has  been  able  to  take 
some  of  the  reexport  fruit  trade  of  Hamburg,  especially  to  Russia, 
but  export  regulations  of  increasing  severity  and  contmually  increas- 
ing freights  are  checking  this  tendency-.  For  example,  a  brisk  trade 
in  onions  was  done  with  Holland  in  the  early  months  of  1915,  which 
came  to  an  end  through  lack  of  sufficiently  definite  guaranties  of 
ultimate  destination.  The  Hull  trade  is  (June  17)  alarmed  at  the 
proposed  prohibition  of  imports  of  fruit  and  has  represented  to  the 
authorities  that  it  would  mean  to  Hull  the  loss  of  a  reexport  trade 
of  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000  annually. 

Grain  Imports. 

Grain  imports  in  1915  showed  in  general  a  large  falling  off;  maize 
(corn)  alone  reached  what  is  probably  a  record  quantity.  This  is 
understood  to  be  due  to  extensive  resale  to  ScandinaA'ian  countries 
in  the  first  months  of  the  year.  It  A^as  also  encouraged  by  the  rela- 
tivel}^  higher  price  of  barley,  which  caused  a  substitution  of  maize 
for  barley  as  a  feedstuif.  Complaint  has  been  heard  of  arrivals  in 
bad  condition  of  bctli  American  wheat  and  American  cats. 

Grain  imports  for  the  last  three  J^ears,  accoiding  to  Chamber  of 
Commerce  figures,  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


■^Mieat  (quarters  of  480  paimdsL 
Barlev  (quarters  of  4 IS  pounds) . 
Oats  (quarters  of  .336  pounds^. . . 
Maize  (quarters  of  4S0  pounds) . . 


1913 


4.200,3.56 
869,796 
.■)09,110 
820,048 


1914 


3,891,180 
272,925 
305,241 
876,078 


1915 


3,066,453 
345,779 
137,957 

1,127,082 


Imports  of  wheat  flour  fell  from  211,576  hundredweight  in  1913 
to  142,809  hundredweight  in  1914  and  97,059  hundredweight  in  1915. 

Sources  of  Supply. 

The  principal  sources  of  wheat  and  maize  in  1913  and  1915,  accord- 
ing to  figures  given  bj''  the  Hull  Corn  Trade  Association  in  the  Port 
of  Hull  Annual,  were  as  follows : 


Sources. 


■WTIEAT. 

North  America  (Atlantic 
coast) 

Karachi 

River  Plate 

Bombay 

Walla  Walla  and  Oregon 
(white  wheat) 

Russia 

Calcutta 

Australia 

AU  other 


Total 4,174,352     3,057,672 


1913 


Quarters. 

1,220,4.34 

1,218,614 

889,811 

93,012 

49,947 
3.34, 769 

84,425 
271,430 

11,910 


Quarters. 

1,. 544, 143 

826,178 

4:33, 797 

95,153 

62,861 
47,940 
47,600 


Sources. 


MAI7E. 

River  Plate 

Black  Sea  and  Danube 

Odessa 

All  other 


Total. 


1913 


}uarleTS. 
612,047 

1.5, 115 
120,994 

54,841 


808,997 


1915 


Quarters. 
1,115,379 


1,115,863 
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The  ■wheat  credited  to  the  Atlantic  ])oi't.s  of  North  America  was 
evidently  practically  all  from  ports  in  the  United  States,  though  no 
doubt  some  of  it  was  of  Canadian  orioin.  Other  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  1915  stated  in  hundredAveight  were  barley  500,285. 
oats  334,300,  Avheat  flour  1-21,188,  oatmeal  8,073,  and  rolled  oats 
133,213.  liye  flour,  malt,  and  grain  offals  Avere  also  imported  in  1915. 
but  not  in  1913  or  1914. 

Hull  stands  third  among  British  ports  in  the  importation  of  grain. 
Considerable  quantities  of  the  wheat  are  ground  in  the  flour  mills  of 
Hull,  but  the  greater  part  is  passed  to  canal  craft  and  distributed  to 
the  inland  milling  cities,  such  as  York  and  ShetKeld.  Malting  barley 
goes  by  the  same  route  to  Burton-on-Trent. 

Imports  and  Prices  of  Wool. 

Imi)orts  of  wool  into  Hull  in  1915  fell  to  3,252,837  pounds,  from 
20,790,090  pounds  in  1914  and  44,940,827  pounds  in  1913,  the  decline 
being  attributed  in  great  part  to  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Antwerp 
and  to  the  suspension  of  sailings  between  Hull  and  Australia.  The 
year  commenced  with  prices  in  the  primary  markets  higher  than 
could  be  obtained  in  the  places  of  consumption,  but  compared  with 
to-day  those  apparently  high  prices  Avere  very  low.  The  restrictions 
on  the  exportation  of  avooI  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  in  keeping 
doAvn  prices.  On  the  outbreak  of  Avar  crossbred  avooIs  suitable  for 
military  clothing  advanced  rapidly,  but  carpet  avooIs  and  fine  merinos 
declined.  ])uring  1915,  hoAvever,  the  latter  advanced  even  more 
rapidly  than  the  crossbreds.  By  May  31,  1910,  prices  for  avooI  tops 
had  reached:  For  30's,  53^  cents  per  pound;  for  40's,  55^  cents;  for 
40's,  00  cents;  for  50's,  GO'^cents;  for  50^s,  79  cents;  and  for  OO's,  95i 
cents.  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  locally  groAvn  avooIs  in  December, 
1915,  Avere  38|  cents  per  pound,  and  on  May  30, 1910,  40^  cents. 

The  principal  sources  of  Hull's  wool  imports  in  1913  and  1915  Avei-e 
as  follows: 


Countries. 


Australia 

Russia 

American 

France 

Belgium 

Now  Zealand 


1913 


Pounds. 
31,523,728 
4,384,104 
2, 326, 343 
1,811,040 
1,328,766 
1,516,590 


1915 


Pounds. 

None. 

None. 
1,0^4,312 

None. 

None. 

None. 


Countries. 


Africa 

Portugal 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Pounds. 
40,311 
112,484 
1,903,461 


44, 946, 827 


1915 


Pounds. 

2,154,749 
13, 776 
None. 


3,2.52,837 


a  Chiefly  River  Plate. 

In  1915,  1,442,300  pounds  of  British  avooI  and  935,712  pounds  of 
foreign  avooI  Avere  exported  to  the  United  States;  in  1914,  274,000 
pounds  of  British  and  4,003,880  of  foreign.  Some  avooI  transship])ed 
at  Hull  on  through  bills  of  lading  is  included  in  these  figures.  Ee- 
strictions  on  the  export  of  avooI  haA^e  been  in  effect,  and  a  census  is 
being  taken  to  determine  the  quantity  noAV  available  in  the  country. 

The  Hide  Trade. 

The  hide  trade;  4ad  a  remarkable  year.  Government  requirements 
for  leather  were  .ery  great,  and  as  Government  specifications  called 
for  leather  from  English  hides,  prices  of  domestic  hides  Avent  beyond 
those  previoush'  recorded.  In  June  domestic  green  hides  stood  as 
follows:  Heavy  ox  hides •13gd.   ($0,270),  heifei^ hides  13^   ($0,274), 
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and  light  cow  hides  133d.  ($0,271)  per  pound.  From  these  prices  the 
market  reacted,  it  is  suggested  through  a  combination  of  the  tan- 
ners, and  in  December  heavy  ox  and  heifer  hides  sold  for  8:^d. 
($0,167)  and  light  cow  hides  "for  7:^d.  ($1.01:7)  per  pound.  Foreign 
hides  fluctuated  less,  and  their  prices  were  higher  in  December,  1915, 
than  in  December,  1914-.  The  year  is  believed  to  have  been  profitable 
to  the  tanners,  their  chief  difficulty  having  been  the  shortage  of 
labor. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  imports  of  raw  hides  in  1913  and  1915, 
according  to  Chamber  of  Commerce  returns,  were  as  follows : 


Countries. 

1913 

1915 

Countries. 

1913 

1915 

Hundred- 
weights. 
1,749 
8,637 
10, 74S 
7,  SCO 
9,228 
9,089 

Hundrcd- 

iccights. 

0,651 

1S2 

540 

Hundred- 
weights. 
28,810 
5,399 
1,835 

Hundred- 
weights. 

Sweden 

688 

All  other  countries 

4, 085 

Total 

16,348 
524 

83,295 

29,618 

According  to  Government  figures,  2,973  hundredweight  of  hides 
were  imported  into  Hull  from  the  United  States  in  1915.  Appar- 
ently the  rest  of  those  credited  to  "  America  *'  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  were  not  North  American. 

In  normal  times  considerable  quantities  of  hides,  largely  from 
Eussia,  pass  through  Hull  on  through  bills  of  lading  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  countries.  These  hides  are  regularly  entered 
in  British  Government  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  of  Hull  and 
presumably  account  for  the  large  excess  of  Government  import 
figures  over  those  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  1913,  for  ex- 
ample. Government  figures  were  202,371  hundredweight,  Avhile  those 
given  hj  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  83,295  hundredweight. 
During  the  same  3'ear  111,313  hundredweight  of  foreign  hides  were 
reexported  from  Hull  to  the  United  States,  and  of  British  hides 
G.007  hundredweight. 

Increased  Imports  of  Hemp  and  Flax. 

Imports  of  hemp  and  flax  showed  an  increase  over  1914,  as  1911 
did  over  1913.  Totals  received  at  Hull  were:  Of  hemp,  7,773  tons, 
as  against  G,319  tons  in  1914  and  5,527  tons  in  1913 ;  of  flax,  3,310 
tons,  as  against  1,771  tons  in  1914  and  761  tons  in  1913.  The  aver- 
age of  flax  imports  for  some  3-ears  past  was  about  1,000  tons,  and  of 
hemp  nearh'  6,000  tons.  Trade  in  Russian  hemps  and  flax  was 
greatly  hampered  b^''  transport  difficulties,  and  later  their  exporta- 
tion was  prohibited  by  the  Russian  Government.  The  demand  for 
Italian  hemps  increased  with  the  growing  shortage  of  Russian  fiber, 
but  the  trade  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  to  Hull  importers  on 
account  of  the  export  restrictions  of  the  Italian  Government  that 
have  tied  up  in  warehouse  large  quantities  already  paid  for  by 
English  buyers. 

Russian  hemp  ranged  from  $267.66  to  $340.66  per  ton  and  tow 
from  $194.66  to  $267^66  per  ton,  while  $340.66  w  .a  being  paid  for 
spot  Italian  "P.  C."  quality  at  the  end  of  the  jeLtr^  Indian  hemp 
and  tow  advanced  gradually,  in  S3'mpathy.  Itarsi  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  quoted  at  $160.59  to  $165.46  per  ton;   Bombay  tow,  at 
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$iiG.b()  to  $121.()G:  lUnio-al  sunn  hemp,  at  $105.40  to  $170.33;  and 
l^enares  sunn  lienip,  at  $110.80.  Manila  lagged  behind  the  others 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  gradually  became  active  as  its  relative 
cheapness  Avas  perceived.  "  Fair  current  "  quality,  which  was  $110.80 
iu  Januarv.  closed  the  vear  (u.nder  the  new  (Tovernment  grading  of 
"  fair  ")  at  $:223.80. 

Except  for  the  requirements  of  one  large  manufacturer  of  hempen 
fabrics,  the  hemp  and  liax  imported  at  Hull  is  in  transit  to  other 
British  districts  (Leeds,  Halifax,  Barnsley,  Belfast,  etc.)  or  to  the 
United  States.  In  normal  times  considerable  quantities  from  Russia 
and  Belgium  pass  through  Hull  on  through  bills  of  lading  to  the 
United  States.  In  1913,  according  to  Government  statistics,  1,30T 
tons  of  liax  and  1,375  tons  of  hemp  were  reexported  from  Hull  to 
the  United  States, 
Coal-Tar  Products — Benzol,  Toluol,  and  Carbolic  Acid. 

The  year  in  coal-tar  products  was  entirely  dominated  by  war 
demands.  Benzol,  toluol,  phenol  (carbolic  acid),  and  solvent  naphthu 
were  in  active  demand;  but  pitch  was  a  drug  on  the  market,  and 
crude  creosote  and  tar  oil  sluggish  for  lack  of  export  tonnage. 

The  total  production  of  toluol,  benzol,  and  phenol  was  requisi- 
tioned by  the  Government.  Coal-tar  distillation  is  a  long  estab- 
lished industry  of  Hull,  exporting  regularly  various  products  to 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  United  States  is,  after  France,  the 
United  Kingdom's  best  customer,  taking  in  1913,  $3,002,900  worth 
out  of  a  total  export  valued  at  $12,950,477.  During  the  same  year 
Hull  sold  to  the  United  States  $391,710  worth  oiU  of  a  total  of 
$1,071,759  exported.  British  exports  of  coal-tav  products  were  well 
maintained  in  1915,  all  descriptions  being  valued  at  $10,838,177. 
Exports  to  the  United  States,  hov/ever,  are  expected  to  show  a  de- 
crease, on  account  of  the  restriction  of  certain  products  to  the  use  of 
the  British  Government  or  its  allies,  and  of  lacli:  of  tank  steamers  for 
others,  like  crude  creosote. 
Manufacture  of  Dyes — Trade  in  Other  Chemicals. 

Dyes  Avere  not  made  in  Hull  before  the  war;  but  to-day  one  estab- 
lishment is  making  from  coal-tar  crudes  large  quantities  of  sulphur 
black  and  various  other  dyes  intermittently  as  raw  materials  can  be 
procured,  and  a  Hull  manufacturer  of  bluing  and  allied  products 
(Avith  a  branch  starch  and  bluing  factory  in  New  York)  makes  a 
yellow  coal-tar  dye  for  his  own  use.  He  has  recently  spent  between 
$100,000  and  $150,000  enlarging  his  d3^e-making  plant,  and  is  now 
able  to  sell  ultramarine,  Avhich  he  formerly  made  for  his  own  use 
only.  As  a  protection  against  price  cutting  after  the  war,  he  sells 
the  ultramarine  only  on  contracts  for  5  or  10  years'  supply. 

Aluminum  sul])hate,  glycerin,  and  ultramarine  are  regularly  ex- 
ported from  Hull  to  the  United  States.  Acetic  acid  is  a  regular  im- 
port from  the  United  States.  The  total  value  of  imports  of  chemicals 
of  all  descriptions  into  Hull  from  the  United  States  rose  from 
$10,234  in  1913,  to  $428,830  in  1915.  Imports  of  nitrate  of  soda  in- 
creased from  5,200  tons  in  1914,  to  0,445  tons  in  1915.  Of  vegetable 
tar,  20,345  barrels  were  imported  in  1915,  as  against  14,018  barrels 
in  1914. 
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Humber  Shipping. 

The  total  net  registered  tonnage  at  Hull  in  1915,  according  to 
Chamber  of  Connnerce  figures  in  the  Port  of  Hull  Annual,  was 
4,000,5GT.  as  against  5,307^074  in  1911  and  0,691,818  in  1913.  This 
was  the  smallest  year  since  1902,  when  3,595,253  tons  paid  dues. 
According  to  tlie  Annual  Report  of  the  Humber  Conservancy  Board 
for  1915,  9,11G  vessels  paid  shipping  dues  in  the  Humber  in  1915, 
as  compared  with  13,297  in  1914,  and  10,903  in  1913.  HulFs  services 
to  India,  Egypt,  the  United  States,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland.  France,  and  Italj',  with  most  of  the  others  not  absolutely 
cut  off  by  the  war,  have  been  maintained.  A  service  to  Archangel 
was  started  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  has  been  since  kept  up 
whenever  the  ice  has  permitted.  Four  new  services  were  inaugurated 
last  year;  one  to  the  Far  East  by  the  Glen  &  Shire  Line;  one  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Canaries,  by  Armstrong,  Lord  &  Co.; 
one  to  Plavre,  by  Stewart  &  Esplen ;  and  one  to  the  Kongo  and  West 
African  ports.  The  last  came  about  through  the  capture  of  Ant- 
werp, upon  which  the  Compagnie  Beige  Maritime  du  Kongo  trans- 
ferred its  fleet,  first  to  Liverpool,  and  then,  to  escape  the  dock  con- 
gestion there,  to  Hull.  Its  service  has  been  supplemented  by  steam- 
ers of  the  Elder  Dempster  Line  and  has  brought  to  LIull  palm  ker- 
nels, rubber,  gum  copal,  ivory,  etc..  which  are  new  elements  in  the 
trade  of  the  port.  Outside  the  Archangel  route,  trade  with  Russia — 
and  Hull  is  in  normal  times  the  first  English  port  in  this  trade — 
has  been  kept  open  through  Norway  and  Sweden  and  by  boat  across 
the  upper  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  or  b}^  rail  from  Narvik, 
Norway,  through  Haparanda  and  Tornea  into  Finland  and  on  to 
Russia  proper. 
Direct  Trade  with  Siberia — Vessels  Launched. 

On  October  11.  1915,  the  steamships  Hauc/asfoel  and  Eden  arrived 
at  Grimsby  direct  from  central  Siberia  with  cargoes  valued  roughly 
at  $1,700,000.  This  is  the  fourth  year  that  ships  have  been  sent 
directly  from  the  Humber  around  the  North  Cape  and  through  the 
Kara  Sea  into  the  Obi  and  Yenesei  Rivers.  The  cargoes  consisted 
of  butter,  flax,  hemp,  cheese,  skins,  hair,  and  seeds.  The  freight  rate 
by  this  route  from  Hull  to  Krasnoyarsk  was  about  $19.47  per  ton. 
A  fifth  expedition  to  Siberia  is  being  undertaken  this  summer  and 
it  is  announced  that  the  Russian  Government  has  ordered  special 
steamers  built  for  this  trade. 

There  were  65  vessels  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  24,018  launched  in  the 
Humber  area  in  1915,  as  against  93  vessels  of  53,726  tons  in  1914,, 
and  88  vessels  of  49,682  tons  in  1913.  In  tonnage  launched  in  1915, 
the  Humber  district  was  eighth  among  the  districts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  number  of  vessels,  first.  (These  figures  exclude 
vessels  of  less  than  100  tons.)  Most  of  the  vessels  were  steam  trawl- 
ers. The  shipyards  worked  at  high  pressure,  but  a  great  part  of 
their  output  does  not  show  in  the  returns.  Lloyds  lists  68  vessels 
of  a  gross  aggregate  tonnage  of  32,979  as  under  construction  in  the 
Humber  on  December  31,  1915.  Most  of  the  trawlers  now  being 
built  are  of  300  to  350  tons  gross,  while  500  to  550  horsepower  en- 
gines are  common,  thus  continuing  to  increase  the  average  size. 


28  SUPPLEMENT    TO    COMMERCE    EEPOHTS. 

Cost  of  Living-  Advances. 

The  cost  of  living  has  continued  to  advance  since  August,  1914. 
Figures  semioflicially  compiled  in  Hull  show  that  the  cost  of  living 
for  a  Hull  laboring  man's  family  up  to  September  30,  1915,  had  in- 
creased by  28.4  per  cent,  but  there  has  been  a  corresi^onding  increase 
in  wages  and  working  people  now  receive  more  money  than  ever 
before,  and  the  merchant  thrives  because  of  this  increased  spending 
power  of  the  masses.  Those  whose  incomes  are  fixed,  however,  find 
themselves  in  constantly  increasing  difficulties. 
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